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I sup will claim to be considered a “‘ restora- 
tion” of the original monument, rest the “re- 
stored” effigies of the earl and countess. No 
traces do they now exhibit of their “much muti- 
lated” condition in 1861. Both effigies are as 
fresh as if they had been ordered within the last 
six months at the most enterprising establishment 
in the New Road. Still these are not to be con- 
sidered new effigies, for they have been formed from 
the original stone. Skilful chisels have cut away 
every vestige of the mutilations, and a judicious 
process of cutting down has brought out fresh 
effigies from beneath the dishonouring ravages of 
time and barbarism. To be sure, not a vestige re- 
mains of what the widowed countess placed within 


| a chantry to the memory of her lord: so thoroughly 
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Potes. 
RESTORATION OF MONUMENTS. 





I wish to record in the pages of “N. & Q.” the | 


“ restoration” (!) of an early monument, as such a 
= is conducted in the year 1865, the subject 

ing a work of not quite five centuries earlier — 
of the year 1377, that is, or of the year follow- 


ing. 

In Murray’s Hand-Book of Exeter Cathedral 
(p. 158), the author writes as follows : — 

“On the south side of the nave, (beneath the sixth pier- 
arch from the west end,)is the high tomb, with much mu- 


tilated effigies of Hugh Courtenay (died 1377), second 
Earl of Devon of the house of Courtenay, and of hisCoun- 
tess Margaret (died 1391), daughter of Humphrey de 
Bohun, Earl of Herefsrd and Essex, by Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Edward I. On the pavement beside this monument 
is the brass, still interesting, and once very fine, of their 
son Sir Peter Courtenay (died 1406), standard-bearer to 
Edward III., and distinguished in the French and Spanish 
wars under the Black Prince. These tombs were formerly 
inclosed within a chantry.” 6 


—“Complaynt ” of Sir David | 





The chantry in question has totally disappeared. | 


The brass (since the foregoing passage was written 


about five years ago) now lies in the pavement of | 
the south aisle of the choir, where certainly it is | 


more out of harm’s way. The “high tomb” also 
has been removed; that is, the original tomb of 
the Earl of Devon, whose countess was a grand- 


daughter of Edward I., has been taken away from | 


its original site ; and, as it was indeed “much mu- 
tilated,” a new structure isto represent it in the 


are the effigies “restored,” that the “ chiselman- 
ship” of to-day has superseded every touch of the 
sculptor of that dark period, the thirteenth century. 

Without a doubt, this “ restored ’’ memorial will 
claim the date of the original monument itself, 
A.D. 1377, and not 1865. This is indeed quite a 
typical achievement of a thorough “ restorer.” 
What the originals perhaps might have been, has 
been reproduced with most pains-taking fidelity, 
while whatever lingering traces of the actual ori- 
ginals yet remained have been no less faithfully 
obliterated. Centuries will leave their marks on 
the hardest stones, and their capacity for mischief 
no one will refuse to concede to Puritans ef id 
genus omne: all their doings, however, sink into 
insignificance when compared with the cool and 
ruthless destructiveness of a genuine “ restorer.” 

By all means let faithfully studied copies of fine 
old monumental memorials be executed by able 
hands, at the cost of the living inheritors of the 
noble names of long past ages, or by whoever may 
please to commission them, whether to amateur or 
to professional sculptors. But I must plead for 
the jealous preservation of the original memo- 
rials themselves. They are chisel-written chroni- 
cles of the England of our ancestors, which we 
received from them in trust that they may be 
transmitted by us to our successors. We have no 
right to tamper with early historical monuments ; 
we have no right to destroy them; least of all 
have we any right to work our destructive will 
upon them under the plea and pretence of “re- 
storation.” 

However grievous the mutilation of the original 
Courtenay monument with its effigies, those relics 
were valuable in themselves, and possessed the 
strongest claims for respectful care. This “re- 
storation” has destroyed them; and, in their stead, 
Exeter Cathedral has to submit to the degrada- 
tion of containing a sham monument, and two 
effigial parodies. 

I would conclude with the queries, How was 


it possible that such a thing as this could have 
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been trated ? and why is this “ restoration ” 


rmi to remain in one of our cathedrals ?— 
Mid I not prefer to express the hope that the 
existence of such a warning as this in such a posi- 
tion as the centre of the south transept at Exeter, 
may be effectually instrumental in saving our 
other “much mutilated” memorials from sharing 
in the destructive “restoration,” which has fallen 
upon the once noble monument of Hugh Cour- 
tenay, Earl of Devon, and Margaret de Bohun his 
Countess. CuHArLEs Bovurett. 


Shakspeariana. 
NEW SHAKSPEARE EMENDATION. 
(3"* 8. vii. 315, 360.) 
A word or two in reply to Mr. Heravp. The 
uestion as to the value of his new reading of the 
line (Julius Cesar, Act IT. Se. 1) :— 
“ For if thou pall thy native semblance o’er,”— 


seems to narrow itself into this : To what does the 
phrase “ native semblance” apply? Mr. Heravp 
says it is to the conspirators, and he regards both 
Coleridge and myself as “ mistaking the meaning” 
of the poet in declining to ee ree the prosopo- 
peia, which to his mind is so self-evident. 

Now I am not prepared to deny that, by Mr. 
HERAvp’s genetic process, we get sense. His view 
of “native semblance” paves the way for his 
emendation, and the two in conjunction render the 
passage intelligible. But it 1s one of the first 
canons of Shakspearean criticism as regards amend- 
ments that, where we have a meaning, it is not 
permissible to alter the text so as to get the mean- 
ing we fancy we ought to have. This rule is 
most wholesome in practice ; and, I think, applies 
to the case before us. 

The text as it stands yields a meaning, and 
could one sanction the use of “path” as an adjec- 
tive, there would be no occasion to disturb it. All 
that is wanted then is, either a precedent for this 
special use of “ path,” or an equivalent for it if so 
used. But Mr. Heravp asks us to take a bolder 
course. We are to admit ¢wo new words into the 
text; and to do so with a view of giving a special 
reading, not only to one line, but to the whole 
passage in which it occurs. I think I do not go 
too far in stating this. 

Let us see. The poet means to say, we are 
told : — 

“That the true mode of concealment is to let 
their (the conspirators’) naked faces (their ‘ native 
semblance’) be seen, and only to ‘hide’ the mon- 
strous visage of conspiracy in ‘smiles and affa- 
bility.’ ” 

Now, here is clearly a meaning, and a very in- 
enious one; but was it Shakspeare’s? To in- 
uce us to believe that it was, we are asked to 

accept the poetic idealisation in which Brutus 





indulges, “as a slight elevation of the style and 
not intended for a perfect figure.” But why ? 
There is no necessity for us to take this view of 
the matter— except in order to meet Mr. Hr- 
RAUD’s theory. In the text as it stands, the figure 
is perfect. Apostrophising the abstract Conspi- 
racy, as idealised in his own mind, Brutus fo - 
lows out a train of ideas (suggested by the words 
just addressed to him it is true), to a natural and 
perfect conclusion. 

Of this soliloquy, which is in perfect keeping 
throughout, I have given a paraphrase; but a 
somewhat ampler one will bring out its propor- 
tions more clearly : — 

“O Conspiracy! Dost thou fear to show thy 
brow by night? O then, by day, where wilt thou 
find a cavern dark enough to hide its monstrosity 
in? Seek none, but hide it in smiles and affa- 
bility : for failing to do this, no cavern—not even 
Erebus itself—were dim enough to hide thee.” 

Surely here is a “ perfect figure,” as perfect as 
it is possible for it to be. And what are we asked 
to do with it, in order to afford scope for the new 
reading? Why, we are to suppose that Brutus 
first addresses the abstract Conspiracy ; but that 
after “ monstrous visage,” though he still uses the 
word “conspiracy,” he means “ conspirators ;” and 
clumsily deserts to the prosopopeia in the middle 
of his soliloquy without the slig test possible rea- 
son for so doing. 

I cannot myself consent to believe that the 
poet intended to do this; and, therefore, cannot 
yield assent to Mr. Heravp’s new reading, nor to 

is position that it does not materially alter the 
sense of the passage in which the line in dispute 
occurs. Wititiam SAwYEr. 

Clements’ Inn. 





PassaGE From “ Macpetu” (3" S. vii. 51, 176, 
266, 316.) — The statement that dlonket means 
directly a thunder-cloud must be admitted to be 
probably an error, as, after much search, no con- 
firmation of that sense can at present be found. 

Blonket, blonquet, or blunket, adj. (obsolete) 
meaning grey or pale blue, appears i many dic- 
tionaries, the earliest notice of the word being in 
1617. It is spelt blunket in Phillips’s Dictionary, 
1696 ; blonket is in Bailey, 1735, but not in sub- 
sequent editions. It is in the first edition of 
Johnson, and is continued through a number of 
more recent dictionaries. 

In Spenser’s Shepherd's Kal. May, v. 5, is— 

“ Our blonquet livery’s been all too sad 
For thilke same season.” 

“T have not met the word elsewhere than in Spenser.” 
Nares’s Glossary. 

If it be taken as an emendation of the text, it will 
become a substantive. 

“Cibber, in his Lives of the Poets (that of Davenant), 
reminds us that in Shakspere’s time blanket was a good 
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and local image in the theatre. There being then no 
painted scenery, a blanket was used as the curtain.”— 
Nares. 

In old fashioned theatres there was a slit-hole 
in the curtain for the manager to peep through, to 
watch the entrance of the audience. In former 
times similar images were not unusual. There is 
an analogous expression in Drayton — 

“The sullen night in misty rug is wrapt.” 


The checked blanket on the table of the Court of 
Exchequer has always been considered a stately 
B. T. 


appliance. 
_ = Club, Edinburgh. 





PassaGeE rn “ Orwetxo,” Act I. Sc, 1.— 


“ For-sooth, a great Arithmatician, 
One Michaell Cassio, a Florentine 
(A Fellow almost damn’d in a faire Wife), 
That neuer set a a in the Field, 
Nor the deuision of a Battaile knowes 
More then a Spinster . . . .” 


Tyrwhitt, “faire life;” Dyce (few remarks), 
and Grant White, “fair wise;” Sidney Walker, 
as Tyrwhitt, “life.” “Wise,” in the sense of 
“way,” occurs only once in Shakspeare (Pericles, 
Act V. Sc. 2); but if it were used twenty times I 
should not understand what it could mean here. 
It is nearly as unintelligible as “a fair life’ —the 
life of a man, “of whom all men speak well! ” 

What has the “fair life” to do with the Arith- 
metician, with the Florentine, and with the man, 
who never set squadron in the field ? 

Iago intends to say that Othello has made a ve 
bad choice in making a man his lieutenant, who is 
no man, who has only to do with theories, who 
never has met with a shower of bullets, who 
knows the division of a battle just so as a spinster 
does; in short — 

“A fellow, almost damn’d in a faint wife.” 
F. A. LEo. 

Berlin. 


DEGENERATION OF WORDS. 

It is in the nature of things that words should 
degenerate. Words, like any other implements, 
wear off their edges by much using. The more 
popular the word the oftener it passes the lips and 
the quill-nibs of common-place talkers and wri- 
ters; and therefore the more quickly it vulgarises 
itself down to its lowest and most limited repre- 
sentative value. 
— a spade, and the delicacies of allusive eu- 
phemism are mere offshoots from this radical ten- 
dency in words to blunt themselves by coarse 
application. Reek and stench have gone to the 
bad mainly, if not only, because they have been 
more used than odour and perfume, of which they 
are originally synonyms. A smell has rather the 


The scruples about calling a | 





disadvantage than the benefit of a doubt whether 
it be sweet or unsavory. Scent is pretty fairly 
balanced between sport and perfumery. 

“Pretty” “fair”! Here are two words still 
in a transition state, though they have been rather 
slow travellers on the downward slant. Fair once 
meant beautiful: it now means tolerable, average 
impartial. Pretty is not near so ancient a word 


| in our language, but it has seen changes, and is 








| 





visibly declining in value. Peart (probably a cor- 
— of peritus, accomplished), is still provin- 
cially used in its original sense; a“ peart” workman 
implies none of the bumptiousself-sufficiency which 
attaches to the degenerate “ pert.” 

“T am peartly ” means I am in thoroughly ship- 
shape condition as to my corporeal woul Pretty 
is said to be the corruption of peartly, and pro- 
bably meant very much the same thing. A 
“ pretty fellow,” before the phrase became ironical, 
no doubt implied an accomplished member of 
society. 

A pretty woman does not mean so much as it 
did. The word “pretty” expresses the minor 
and more insignificant grades of good looks in 
woman, as the word “clever” does of ability in 
men. It is a bad compliment to a really beauti- 
ful woman to call her pretty, just as it is deroga- 
tory to a really able statesman to call him clever. 
In America the word clever had degenerated to 
mean merely good humoured. For our clever 
they use “ smart,” and for our able, “talented.” 

It is very difficult to invent new words, and 
their tendency to sink implies a power in words, 
so sinking, to displace material from the lower 
levels of language; and this naturally accounts for 
the rise of slang and obsolete terms. “Swell” 
and “prig” from meaning respectively a shabby 
and gorgeously attired thief have come collo- 
quially to signify, without any imputation of dis- 
honesty, persons distinguished by education and 
fashion from more ignorant and vulgar specimens 
of a low intellectual grade. 

Political and theological denomination rise ra- 
pidly, and cannot be expected to wear well. A 

usevite is nearly as obsolete asa Lollard; Whig 
and Tory are but little less paleontological than 
Cavalier and Roundhead; Liberal and Conserva- 
tive have run their Awes and cries into a neutral 
tint and a vor ambigua. The head of the subtle 
race of Gladstone a few weeks back wished to 
give over even the perennially brazen word “ Re- 
former” to a reprobate mind. But surely his sub- 
stitute “Improver” was both weaker and more 
pretentious. Considering the proclivity of insti- 
tutions as well as terms to warp themselves, by 
corrupt uses, out of their original shapes and in- 
tentions, Reform (in the sense of restoration to 
original meaning and purpose) is not inconsistent 
with the true spirit of intelligent Conservatism. 
What should we think of a surgeon, however his 
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patients might be encumbered with wens and 
undermined with ulcers, who should style him- 
self “an improver of the human body” ? 

A ConsERVATIVE REFORMER. 


NAPOLEON I. AS AN AUTHOR AND A STUDENT. 


The present Emperbr Napoleon III. is the au- 
thor of several works. Can you inform me, if 
there be extant any list of works composed by 
Napoleon I.? I have somewhere read that, as 
early as 1791, Napoleon published a pamphlet 
entitled Lettre 4 Matteo Buttafuoco. It was writ- 
ten in Corsica, but printed at Déle. I believe he 
also wrote a brief Hi of Corsica, published 
about the year 1790, There are two French 
writers whose works I have seen quoted on this 
subject, vi.: (1) Nasica, Mémotres sur la Jeunesse 
de Ni ion ; (2) M. Libri, Souvenirs de la Jeunesse 
de Ni , 

Napoleon, before he left France for Egypt drew 
up with his own hand a plan for a Travelling 
Library. It consisted of about three hundred and 
sixty volumes; more than half of which are his- 
torical, and nearly all in French. The ancient 
historians, comprised in the list, are : Thucydides, 
Plutarch, Polybius, Arrian, Tacitus, Livy, and 
Justinian. ‘ poets are: Homer, Virgil, Tasso, 
Ariosto, Fenelon’s Télémaque, Voltaire’s Henriade, 
_ +> La Fontaine. Amongst the works 
o ion are, English Novelisis in Forty 
ion These were, of course, translations. 
The list includes likewise the Bible, together with 
the Koran and the Vedas! (Correspondance de 


Ne Ie, iv. 37—38. See also Edwards’ 
jes and Founders of Libraries, p. 130, Lon- 
don, 1864) 


A literary anecdote connected with Napoleon, 
while he resided im the island of Elba, is men- 
tioned by Mr. Edward Edwards in the work 
mentioned above (p. 136). The story is worth 
ae It is this: —On one oecasion, when 

was speaking to Colonel Campbell about 
the battle of Austerlitz, he said “that a particular 
disposition of his artillery, which had a decisive 
effect in winning the e, was suggested to his 
mind by the recollection of these lines in Milton’s 
Paradise Lost (book vi.) : — 
Ce ~Fe@ hte 1% In hollow cube 

Training his devilish engin’ry, impal’d 

On every side with shadowing squadrons deep 

To hide the fraud.” 

It may be as well to mention, that Mr. Edwards 
tells us he has no better authority for the story 
than a MS. note on the fly-leaf of a copy of Sym- 
mon’s Life of Milton, signed by some unknown 
“J. Brown.” * J. Daxron. 
Norwich. ——s 

(* Mr. Edwards has quoted this anecdote from “ N.& Q.” 
i* S. xii. 361, where will be found some detailed parti- 
culars of the volume containing the MS. note.-Ep.} 








THE SEARCH FOR THE LAPIS IN 1865. 


Let those who believe that the hope of trans- 
muting the baser metals into gold expired with 
the last century, shrinking from the glare of light 
which in this boasted age dispels all idle dreams, 
read the following advertisement which appeared 
in the Times of April 4th, 1865 : — 

“To Srupents iv ALcuymy.—Any gentleman who 
may require an Assistant can be recommended to an in- 
dustrious foreigner, who has studied the books of the 
Alchymists for the last 15 years, and is a good experi- 
mentalist. He is now in Transylvania, but every in- 


formation will be given by applying to Chas. F. Zimpel, 


M.D. 182, Marylebone-road.” 


Nor is the search now-a-days confined to labo- 
ratory experiments. Rumour asserts that an ex- 
traordin rise in the price of bismuth which 
occurred last year was caused by the purchases 
of a Joint Stock Company, established for the 
purpose of carrying out on a large scale the dis- 
coveries of a gentleman who, it was understood, 
had succeeded in perfecting the pre tion of the 
“ Stomach of Anthion,” or the arpness of the 
Eagle,” or whatever may be the name of the need- 
ful Alkahest. Had these modern patrons followed 
the example of the shrewd Medici, who sent Aug- 
urellus of Rimini an empty purse, they had con- 
tented themselves with the purchase of an iron 
safe. They did more. Their “Subtle” did not 
profess to turn al metals into gold ; their spits and 
pans and andirons were not available; no use to 
strip the churches of their coverings. They bought 
bismuth. Did their imagination, I wonder, like 
Sir Epicure’s in the play, run riot among pictures 
such “ as Tiberius took from Elephantis,” among 
mistresses “‘ with great smooth marbly limbs,” 
among mists of perfume, and baths “from whence 
we will come forth and roll us dry in gossamer 
and roses;’’ did they surround themselves with 
poets and flatterers, “the pure and gravest of 
divines,” dream of Apician dainties served “ in 
Indian shells, and dishes of agate set in gold,” 
and of raiment “ such as might provoke the Per- 
sian ” P 

“ This day . . . ingots, and to-morrow 
Give lords th’ nt.” 


To-morrow came and with it : — 
“Ts all lost, Lungs? will nothing be preserved 
Of all our cost ? ”—* Faith, very little, Sir ; 
A peck of coals or so!” 
In this instance, however, the result was not 
quite so lachrymose. Still—even counting the 
“ cure for the itch” off “ the scraped shards ” —a 


There is time enough yet, however, in this 
nineteenth century for the fulfilment of the pro- 
hecy made by the eminent Gittingen professor, 
Dr. Christopher Girtanner, in his memoir on 
Azote in the Annales de Chimie, No. 100, that 
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this century will assuredly give birth to the trans- 
mutation of metals, when every chemist and every 
artist will make gold ; rin, Ne utensils will 
be made of silver, and even of gold, which will 
contribute more than anything else to prolong life, 
poisoned at present by the oxides of copper, lead, 
and iron that we daily swallow with our food. 
(Pettigrew.) This is a prosaic, but eminently 
practical way of looking at the rejuvenescent 
power of the wonderful Elixir, and one likely to 
prove more efficacious, I take it, in retarding the 
advances of old age, than that method to which 
is attached the name of the unknown Hermippus— 
puellarum anhelitu. A. CHALLSTETH. 


A GENERAL LITERARY INDEX: INDEX OF 
AUTHORS.* 


The Victoria et Triumphus de impia et multiplici 
Exsecrabilium Massalianorum Secta, referred to by 


our correspondent H. B. C. (3° S. iv. 458), is a 
Kind of appendix to the Panoplia of Euthymius, 


the contents of which are here given. The former | 


I propose to notice in a separate article on Dfani- 
cheism and the Origin of Evil (1* 8. iv. 346; 24 
S. iv. 199). 


Euthymius Zigabenus (or Zygadenus), a Greek | 


monk of the Order of St. Basil, flourished in the 
beginning of the twelfth century under the Em- 
peror Alexius Comnenus; by whom he was highly 
esteemed for his learning and piety, and by whose 


command he compiled the Panoplia, as we learn | 


from the Aleriad of the Princess Anna Comnena, 
. 490. 
. Dupin never saw the Greek text of this work. 
The various editions of the Latin Version by Pe- 
trus Franciscus Zinus are given by him in his 
History of Ecclesiastical Writers, by Oudin and 
Fabricius. MSS. of his works are enumerated by 
Lambecius and Possevinus In the edition of 
1714, the Patriarch Chrysanthus being apprehen- 
sive of the same eruelty from the Turks which 
they had exercised against Cyril Lucaris (see 
Smith’s Account of the Greek Church, &c., 1680 ; 
Aymon, Monumens Authentiques de la Religion des 
Grecs, 4to, 1708; and Mosheim’s Institutes, cent. 
xvi. sect. 3, and cent. xvii. sect. 2, ch. ii., omitted 
the chapter against the Saracens, and what re- 


lates to the doctrine of the Trinity ; neither is the | 


Latin Version complete, e.g. the extract from 
Photius concerning the procession of the Holy Spirit 
is omitted (tit. xiii. in the Greek MSS.). The 


separate treatise on this subject differs but little, | 


according to Dupin, from this portion of the 
Panoplia; but of Dupin’s account of Euthymius's 
works, Simon (Critique de la Bibliotheque, p. 318) 
remarks: “Quot verba, tot errata.” 


* Continued from 3'¢ §, vii. 373. 





This, no | 


doubt, arose from his not having seen the Greek 
text: — 

“ Though Euthymius Zigabenus is a writer well known 
to scholars, his Panoplia tica, in many respects the 
most valuable of his works, is I believe an exceedingly 
rare book. The only printed edition of the original text 
appeared at Tergovist, in Wallachia, in the year 1710 ... 
and very few copies seem to have found their way to the 
west of Europe. The copy which was used by Fabricius 
(Bibl. Greca, vol. vii. p. 461) had been given to his 
friend Michael Eneman in the East by the Patriarch of 
Jerusalem. It is not in the Bodleian, nor in the British 
Museum ;* and the only copy I ever saw was in the King’s 
library at Paris, till a few months ago I purchased one 
from a bookseller in London. My good fortune in meet- 
ing with so.rare a work would be more interesting to the 
members of certain clubs, which have now sed their 
hey-day, than to the readers of the British Magazine.” — 
| Vol. xiv. p. 287. 

The Elenchus Sententiarum, or Contents, are 
as follow: — Contra Epicureos. On Epicurean 
| Atheism, or Democritic Fate, the reader may con- 
| sult Boyle’s Works (Index, s. v. Epicureans, Epi- 
| curus). Cudworth’s Intellectual System. H. More’s 
| Letters to Des Cartes. Stillingfleet’s Origines Sa- 
| ere. Bentley’s Boyle Sermons against Atheism. 
| Dutens’ Origin of Discoveries. Tit. i. De Deo 
uno, Filium, et Spiritum S. habente. Tit. ii. De 
Patre et Filio et Spiritu Sancto ; see S. Maximi 
Dialogi de Trinitate, vol. ii.; and Photii Dissert. 4 
(Canisii Thesaur. Monum., t. ii. part 2). Tit. iii. 
De Deo communiter ; tres hypostases declarantur, 
cf, Maximus, vol. ii. cap. 20, 22, and Petavii Theo- 
logia Dogmatica, vol. i. pp. 170—5, 261, 293, 301, 
| 368, 372, in all which s are references to 
Maximus and Euthymius. Tit. iv. Divinam na- 
turam comprehendi non posse. Compare Mansel’s 
| Bampton Lectures, \. vi.; Cudworth’s Intellectual 
| System, 1845, vol. ii. p. 343. Tit. v. De Divina 
| appellatione. On the works of Dionysius a 
| gita, see Possevinus, Appar. Sacer., pp. 469-74. 
| Tit. vi. De opificio Dei, cf. Petavii Theol. Dogmat., 
| lib. vi. c. v.; De origine mali, Cudworth’s Trea- 
tise of Free-will. Tit. vii. De divina humane 

is assumptione ; cf. Radcliffe on the Athanasian 





carnis 
| Creed. Tit. viii. p. 49 seg. Contra Hebreeos; cf. 
| Canisii Thesaur. Monum., t. iv. pp. 256-7 ; Smith’s 
| Scripture Testimony to the Messiah. Tit. ix. 57. 
Adversus Simonem Samarensem et Marcionem 
Ponticum et Manetem Persicum et Manicheos, see 
Tit. xxi. infra. Tit. x. Adversus Sabellium, see 
Mosheim’s Inst.; Clinton’s Epitome of Chronology 
| of Rome, §c., p. 385. Tit. xi p. 61. In Arrianos 
et Eunomianos, see Clinton’s Fasti Romani, vol. ii. 

. 434, 435. Tit. xii. De Spiritu Sancto, see 

abricii Bibl. Gr., lib. v. c. ii, Tit. xiii. Adver- 
sus Apollinarium, see Clinton’s Epitome of the 
Chronology of Rome, §c., =i Bayle’s Dic- 
tionary. Tit. xiv. Adversus Nestorianos, see Clin- 
ton’s Chronology, pp. 174,175; and Fasti Romant, 
* A copy of the Panoplia atica is now in the 
Bistish i a is 
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vol. i. p. 611.; also Theodoret, Heret. Fab. xii. 
Tit. xv. Adversus Eutychianos et Monophysitas, see 
Mosheim’s Institutes. Tit. xvi. Adversus Aphthar- 
docitas, see Mosheim, cent. vi. part ii. ch. 5; and 
Clinton, s. v. Julianus Halicarn. Ep. Tit. xvii. Ad- 
versus Theopaschitas, see Mosheim, cent. v. part ii. 
ch. 5. Tit. xviii. Adversus Monotheletas, see Ency- 
clop. Metropol., vol. xi. p.425. A copious account of 
the Monothelite Heresy is contained in the works 


of Johannes Damascenus in a 7'reatise on the Two | 


Wills, and in his books on the Orthodox Faith (in 
Euthym., pp. 181—184). Tit. xix. Adversus 
imaginum oppugnatores. On the three famous 
orations of Damascenus, see Milman’s Latin Chris- 
tianity. Tit. xx. Adversus Armenios. Aphthar- 
todocitarum simul et Theopaschitarum morbo 
insaniunt; see Vincentii Bellovac., lib. xxx. c. 98 ; 
Centuria Magdeburg., cent. 13. p. 562; Combefis, 
Nov. Auctar., t. ii. p. 287. On the claims of the 
Armenian Church to orthodoxy, see Neale’s Hist. 
of the H. Eastern Church. The Agnoete (see 
zambecius, lib, iii. p. 168, who mentions them as 
the subject of one of the MSS. of Euthymius,) 
maintained the Monophysite or Eutychian doc- 
trine: their heresy is refuted by Forbes in his 
elaborate work, Instructiones Historico- Theologica, 
lib. iii. c. 19. (The principle of equivocation is 
here discussed and exhausted.) Cf. the Treatise 
of Athanasius Ayainst Arianism, Disc. iii. p. 470 
(Libr. of the Fathers), and the editor's note ; Theo- 
doret, Anath., t. v. p. 23, edit. Schutze, edit. 
Sirmondi, 1642, vol. iv. 712—714. Tit. xxi. Ad- 
versus Paulicianos, ex scriptis Photii Patriarche 
Constantinopolitani. Tit. xxii. Adversus Massa- 
lianos. Tit. xxiii, Adversus Bogomilos. An account 
of these heretics, by Euthymius and others, will be 
given under the art. “ Manicheism and the Origin 
of Evil. Tit. xxiv. Contra Saracenos. This, which 
is wanting in the Greek edition, was published in 
Greek and Latin by Sylburgius, 1595, 8vo, and 
inserted in the Biblioth. Greco-Latina, Paris, 1624, 
vol. ii. pp. 292—312, and other collections: the 
translation [ Bibl. Patr., vol. xix.] was by J. J. 
Beurer. Lambecius (lib. iv. p. 206) describes a 
MS., entitled Euth. Zig. Monachi Greci Dis- 
putatio cum Saraceno quodam Philosopho de Fide, 
§c.:— 

“ It isa calumny that the Mahometans believe God to 
be corporeal. And yet Pope Pius the Second wrote so in 
in a Letter to Morbisanus (or Mahomet I/.), tho’ he is 
reckoned very honest and candid by those of his own 
party ; but this is a matter of fact. . . . Euthymius Ziga- 
benus, in Panoplia Dogmatica, hath fall’n into the same 
mistake, when writing of Mahomet, he says (p. 229): 


* That God is spherical. Now this is the figure of a Body, | 


and signifies Body, as much as thick and compact. Since, 
therefore, according to him God is a corporeal Sphere, it 
will follow that he can neither hear nor see.’ . . . This 
mistake hath sprung from the ambiguous signification of 
a word we translate Sphere, which also signifies Eternal ; 
and in this sense it is rightly affirmed of God.” — Reland, 
Of the Mahometan Religion (in Four Treatises concerning 


the Doctrine, Discipline, and Worship of the Mahometans), 


‘ 
| The Mahometans believe God to be the Author of 
| Evil, if we trust Cedrenus. . . . . Euthymius Zigabenus, 
in Panoplia Dogmat., insisting upon the same calumny, 

endeavours to demonstrate what he advances upon this 
| head, out of the Alcoran. ... . The Mahometans are 
| unjustly charged with this opinion ; with which all who 
| maintain the absolute Providence of God, and his inde- 
pendent Right in all things, are wont to be charged.”— 
Reland, pp. 55, 56. 

Bibl. ibid. Cf. Petavii Theolog. Dogm., vol. i.; 
“N. & Q.,” 24 8. i. 301. With reference to Ma- 
homet’s Manicheism, see Wolfius, p. 246. 

“Euthym. Zigaben., in Pa ia, writes that the Arabs 
were given to the worship of Venus; and he is cited by 
Selden De Dis Syris, p. 216. I wish this great man had 
bestow’d some strokes of his pen upon the words of Euthy- 
mius as being contrary to manifest truth; but Selden 
passes them over without any judgment upon them, anc 
seems to be of the same mind with Euthymius, &c. .. . . 
Damascenus says more justly of the Arabians: ‘They 
indeed worship’d the Images of the Star Lucifer, and of 
Venus, which in their own tongue they call Chabar, till 
the time of Heraclius. For when Mahomet arose he 
banished all worship of Idols.’” 


Thus far Reland, who has himself made a great 
mistake, for Euthymius himself writes : “ Saraceni 
usqgue ad tempora Heraclii Imperatoris colebant 
Idola, Luciferumque et Venerem . . . Tunc autem 
surrexit Moameth,” &c.—P. 228. 

Euthym. Zigab., in Panoplia, affirms the same 
thing (that the Mahometans worship all created 
beings), and endeavours to demonstrate it in these 
weal (Bibl. Patr., p. 230 E.): “ Mahomet swears 
by the Sun, Moon, Stars, &c... . He that sweareth, 
uses to swear by that which is greater than him- 
self.” As if the Jews, who swear by the Temple, 
by Jerusalem, by their head, should therefore be 
said to worship their head and the Holy City as 
gods (p. 59). 

“ Till the time,” says Euthymius, “of the Emperor 
Heraclius, the Saracens served idols and worshipped the 
Morning Star and Venus; by them called Chabar in 
their tongue, a word that signifies Great. Those are 
the words of Euthymius, in which he distinguishes Venus 
from the Morning Star; nor is it to be wondered at that 
the Jews, being neighbours to the Arabians, borrow’d of 
’em this Idolatry.”—Jurieu’s Critical History of the Doc- 
trines and Worship of the Church, p. 206. 


Cf. Kircheri (dipus Agyptiacus, tom. i. p. 352, 
and “N, & Q.,” 1* S. x. 190. 

Appendix: Photii Patriarche Constantinopoli- 
tani ex epistola ad Michaelem Bulgarie Principem 
| de septem Conciliis (Zcumenicis. The original 
| “Opusculum,” &c., is printed in Greek and Latin 

in Justelli Bibl. Juris Can., tom. ii. p. 1141; and 
|in Canisii Thesaurus Monumentorum, tom. ii. 
| part ii. p. 382. See Lambecius, lib. iii. p. 161 sgq., 
and Mich. Le Quien, Contra Schisma Grecorum, 
| p. 174. 
, His other works are Commentarii in Psalmos, 
pp. 235—461: for other editions, see Bibliotheca 
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Bodleiana, Cantica et Orationes, pp. 461-74. Com- 
mentarti in quatuor Evangelia, pp. 475—728: for 


other editions, Bibl. Bodl. Walchii Bibl. Theolo- | 


gica; Fabricii Bibl. Greca, vol. viii. p: 328, Xe. 
(or vol. vii. p. 474); Cave, Hist. Lit 
p. 646. BIBLiIoTHECAR. CHETHAM. 


DanTE AND HeRALDRY.—In the various discus- | 


sions on the early use of coat armour which have 
recently come before the public, reference has 
been freely made to rolls of arms, seals, &c. But 
I have nowhere noticed the interesting fact that, 
not only are heraldic insignia familiarly blazoned 
in Dante’s great poem, but in certain passages of 
his work, the personages whom he commemorates 
are defined by these insignia alone. Hence an 
acquaintance with the distinctive devices which 
characterised Italian families in the thirteenth 
century must have been very general at the time 
when Dante wrote to insure such a result, as that 
the mere blazoning of their armorial ensigns in a 
poem should be sufficient to identify the historic 
personages so depicted. 

The subjoined passage from the 17th canto of 
the Inferno may suffice as an example : — 

m, ° . ° io mi accorsi 
Che dal collo a ciascun pendea una tasca, 
Che avea certo colore, e certo segno. 


In una borsa gialla vidi azzurro 

Che di un lione avea faccia e contegno. 
Poi procedendo di mio sguardo il curro, 

Vidine un’ altra, come sangue rossa, 

Mostrare una oca bianca pitt che burro. 
Ed un, che di una scrofa azzurra e grossa 

Segnato avea lo suo sacchetto bianco 

Mi disse : ‘Che fai tu in questa fossa ? ” 


° . ° vegna il cavalier sovrano, 
Che recher& la tasca coi tre becchi.” 


Here we have in succession the arms of the | 


Gianfigliacci (or Gianfigliazzi) of Florence, of the 


Ubbriachi of the same city, and of the Scrovigni | 


of Padua. While the last, “tre becchi,” three 


goats (not three birds’ beaks, as it is explained in | 
an edition now before me, published by Fleischer | 
of Leipsic in 1826, and edited by Adolph Wagner), | 


was the bearing of the notorious usurer Giovanni 
Bujamonte of Florence. H. W. T. 


. ‘ | 
Orrern oF Goprrey’s CorprAL. — The follow- | 


ing advertisement is in Read's Weekly Journal or 
British Gazetteer, Feb. 17, 1722: — 

“To all Retailers and others. The General Cordial for- 
merly Sold by Mr. Too.Goprrey, of Hunsdon in Hertford- 
shire, deceas’d, is now Prepar’d according to a Receipt 
written by his own Hand, and by him given to my Wife, 
his Relation ; is now Sold by me Tuo. Humpureys of 
Ware, in the said county, Surgeon, or at John Hum- 
phreys’ at the Hand and Sheers in Jewin Street, near 
Cripplegate, London : Also may be furnished with Arca- 


*y vol. i. | 


! 

| pums, or Vomits, &c. and will be allow’d the same for 

| selling as formerly. 

“Tno. Humrureys, Surgeon.” 

| Let the world know through “N. & Q.” to 

whom it is indebted for a mixture which all who 

| have paid attention to Vital Statistics know to be, 

at this time, the cause of probably one-fourth of 

| the infantile mortality in the manufacturing coun- 
ties of York, Lancaster, and Chester; and in all 
England upwards of one-tenth. W. Lee. 


Sir Henry Rarsury.— In a work on Scottish 
Worthies, published some time since, this well- 
known artist is described as having met the 

| charming young daughter of Mr. Peter Edgar, 
| during one of his woodland walks, and then, after 
a short and pleasant courtship, married the young 
| lady, and so acquired an ample fortune. The ab- 
| surdity of this will be apparent when it is remem- 
bered that Miss Edgar was the eldest of a large 
family, and acquired her property by her first 
marriage with James Leslie, Esq., of Deanhaugh, 
whose only daughter, Jacobina, was the first wife 
of the last Vere of Stonebyres. JHA. 


| 
| A Corncerpencre. — The second volume of the 
| Monthly Review for 1795 contains in its Index the 
| following item : — 
“ Little, Captain ; see Moore” — 
| reminding us of the same conjunction of names in 
| the case of a certain wild and witty Irish writer, 
whose brochure, under the pseudonyme of Little, 
was published a very few years afterwards, gaining 
its author More notoriety than credit. 

HIBERNUS. 


Tue Great BELL oF WESTMINSTER.— 
Claus. 35 Hen. IIT. Memb. 19.—“* Mandatum est Ed- 
| wardo de Westmon. sicut Rex alias mandavit, quod fieri 
faciat unam campanam que respondeat magne Campane 
| Westmon., et que non sit ejusdem magnitudinis dum 
| tamen convenienter ei per consilium magistri in sono 
respondeat. Magnam etiam Crucem collocari faciat in 
navi ecclesie Westmon., et ornet duos angelos in modum 
| Cherubyn, utraque parte illius crucis collocandos. T.R. 
apud Westm. 4 die Febr.”—Ashmole MS. (Bodl. Libr.) 
860, pp. 86-7. 

Warrants were also issued to the same Edward 
of Westminster to make standards, a crown to be 
offered to St. Edward, a stole with sapphires and 
pearls of the value of fifteen or twenty marks, 
| and other ornaments. W. D. Macray. 


SHOEING THE GoosE.—At p. 90 of Mr. Wright's 
charming work, entitled a History of Caricature 
and Grotesque in Literature and Art, 1 find that he 
alludes to the Shoeing of the Goose in the fol- 
lowing words. (N.B. The italics are my own) :— 

“In a cleverly sculptured ornament in Beverley 
Minster, represented in our cut, No. 57, the goose herself 
| is represented in a grotesque situation, which might al- 
| most give her a place in ‘ the World turned upside down, 
although it is a mere burlesque without any apparent sati- 
rical meaning.” 
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It may be interesting to some of your readers 
to know that there is another example of this 
strange shoeing in the parish church of Whalley 
in Lancashire. It occurs there under the seat of 
one of the stalls in the chancel, supposed to have 
been the Abbott’s Stall, in the old Abbey of 


Whalley. There is an inscription beneath it, as | 


follows : — 
“ Whoso melles of wat men dos, 
Let hym cum hier and shoe the ghos.” 

A writer whose name I cannot remember, ren- 
dered the inscription thus, keeping, as he thought, 
the spirit of the original : — 

“ That fool to shoe a goose should try, 
Who pokes his nose in each man’s pie.” 

Is is right, therefore, to say that the carving in 
question has no satirical meaning? and are there 
any other examples known ? L. H. M. 


Tue Frevcn snp Scorrish LANGvAGEs. — 
Some of your readers may care to have another 
hilological relic of our ancient connection with 
‘rance. 

The ordinary Scotch word for a draughtboard 
is dambrod. In Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes, 
Hone’s edition, p. 316, I find the following: — 
“The draughtman is called in French, dame.” 
It would be interesting were some of your con- 
tributors to make a list of the words which have 
found their way into the Scottish language from 
the French. Here are three as a beginning: — 
Ashet for assiette. Bonnet in both languages is 
used for a man’s cap. The birretta for ecclesi- 
astics was in the French church called bonnet. 
Design for picture evidently has something to do 
with dessein. Ww. Humpnrey. 

Cove, near Aberdeen. 

Justices’ Grammar. —On the sands at Scul- 
lercoats, near Tynemouth, a board has been fixed 
on which is inscribed the following notice : — 

“Any persons passing beyond this point will be 
drowned, by order of the magistrates.” 

The old Northumbrian barons claimed the power 
of execution “ fossa et furca.” I suppose, how- 
ever, the present threat to be a slip of the pen. 

J. 


F. 
Clapham. 


Queries. 


EXHIBITION OF PORTRAIT MINIATURES, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 
I shall be glad if any of your readers can en- 
lighten me on the following points : — 
1. Minatures on Tvory.— When did miniature 
— on ivory first come into use? Can any 
a uce a well authenticated instance before 


2. M ing Costume.— There are two curious 


portraits in Lord Spencer’s collection, numbered | E 


' 987, 989 in the catalogue. The gentleman is 
| dressed in a white linen habit, with a black cloak 
thrown over the left shoulder and under the right 
| arm; the lady is in a tight-fitting white habit, 
| with long hair hanging loose down her back Is 
| this the mourning-dress of the period? The two 
portraits I refer to are evidently in the costume 
of the end of the sixteenth century or the com- 
mencement of the seventeenth. A similarly cos- 
_tumed portrait, but fifty years later, is No. 349 in 
| Mr. John Berners’s collection. Can any of your 
readers enlighten me on this point ? 
| 8. Sally of Salishury.—Who was Sally of Salis- 
bury? There are two enamels of her and her 
daughter exhibited by Mr. William Meyer, case 
G. Nos. 663-664, apparently of the first half of the 
seventeenth century. James Beck, M.A. 
The Cottage, Storrington, Sussex. 


ABRAHAM’S ConvERSION.— Where is to be found 
the first account of the following, which I extract 
from Dr. A. P. Stanley’s Sermons in the East 
(London, Murray, 1863), p. 124: — 


“ There is an ancient tradition that Abraham, as he 
stood on the hills above Damascus, was converted to the 

true faith in one God, from the worship of the heavenly 
bodies, by observing that the stars, the moon, and the 
| sun, however bright and glorious, at last sank and were 
| succeeded by others. ‘I like not,’ he said, ‘those that 
set :’ and so turned to the one unchangeable Lord and 
Maker of all.” 

H, C. 


Brrst.—The milk given by a cow, for a few 
days after calving, is of a rich quality; and, in 
Lancashire, is called “ beest” or “ Beast.” Whence 
| the name ? PRESTONIENSIS. 





“ BratiopHosia.”—In a book written in 1832 
by Mercurius Rusticus, there are several pseudo- 
| nyms denoting celebrated Roxburghers. Can any 
venerable Roxburgher give me the real names of 
them? First, the author, Mercurius Rusticus; 
| who was he ?* 

Some of the others I know, but with the fol- 
| lowing I am at fault:—Liciust, Philelphus, 
Crassus, Decius, Philander, Portius, Marcus and 
M. R. the annotator. The book was printed 
by Henry Bohn, 4, York Street. Scrvrtator. 


Bunyan Dramatisep.—In The Critic (London 
literary journal) of June 1, 1855, there is a short 
paragraph stating that Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Pro- 
| gress has found its way on to the boards of the 
| Chesnut Theatre, Philadelphia. Who was the 

adapter of this dramatic version of Bunyan, and 
was it printed? Is there any notice of it in F. C. 

| Wemyss’s History of the American ee” a8 
> ee 


| lished in 1852 or 1853 ? 
_(* The Rey. Dr. Dibdin. + Sir Francis Freeling.— 
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Cocx’s Frataer. —I am curious to know why 


idea of the matter. I shall, however, be greatly 


Mephistopheles and other stage representatives of | obliged if any of your readers will afford some in- 


evil incarnate wear a cock’s feather ? 
Str. SwItH ry. 


Tue Rev. Joun Daxter Corroy.—This gentle- 
man, who was vicar of Good Easter, Essex, pub- 


lished Lachryme Elegiace sive Querele Epistolares, | 


1765. When did he die ? SB. ¥. BR. 
Eriscopat Rives.—In the effigy of Bisho 
Oldham (died a.p. 1519), in Exeter Cathedral, 
the uplifted hands of the recumbent figure, which 
are pressed together, are adorned with no less 
than seven large rings worn on the fingers: three 
being on the right, and four on the left hand. 


And, in addition to these, a single signet-ring of 


extraordinary size is represented as worn over both 


the thumbs, Can any reader of “N. & Q.” kindly | 


refer me to another example of an ope thumb- 
ring worn upon both the thumbs at the same 
time ? CHARLES Bovrett. 


Famity Names Lost.—Have any of our Eng- 
lish family names ever become entirely extinct ? 
In an assessment of the ward of Walbrook, made 
in 1635, I find the following names : —“ Steven 
Wanspeire, Thomas Totty, Arthur Mousse, Henry 
Pitchforke, Richard Doelitell.” Do these names 


still exist among us? I know, of course, that the | 


race of the Dolittles is not extinct; but what 
about the name ? Bens. Cur. Ov. 


Rev. Epwarp Forp, F.T.C.D.—In Dr. Trus- 
ler’s Tablet of Memory; or, Historian’s Guide, 
Dublin, 1782, p. 176, there is the following entry : 

“1734, Feb. 7. Mr. Ford, one of the fellows of Trinity 
College, Dablin, was shot by one of the scholars.” 

In the Dublin University Calendar, 1865, p. 276, 
Mr. Ford is said to have been “killed by a shot 
fired from the College Park, March 8, 1734.” A 
few years ago I read a very interesting article in a 
leading periodical, founded on the sad occurrence. 
I am desirous of ,reading it again; but I do not 
know what periodical to consult. Will you kindly 
aid me in the matter ? ABHBA. 


INFANT-MORTALITY, OR INFANTILE MorRTALITY ? 
I shall be glad of an opinion as to which of the 
above is the more correct expression. I always 
use the first as I prefer it. These are my reasons 
for doing so: the compound word “ infant-mor- 
tality” seems to express the sense intended — 


namely, the deaths of infants; that is to say, a | 


positive unalterable fact is understood by the term 
“‘ mortality” irrespective of the word going be- 


fore. But,when the adjective “infantile” precedes | 


the noun, it implies something peculiar to infancy, 
as for instance, “infantile play,” “infantile talk,” 
“infantile disorders,” &c.; but “infantile mor- 


tality ” seems to me nonsense, because death is the | 


same in young and old; while “ infant-mor- 


formation on the subject, as I find the majority of 
| educated writers adopt the other term, of which 
| the daily press and other publications afford ample 
proof, M. A. b 


InFLvENzA.—Is this word of modern origin? I 
| mean within the last fifty years or less. What 
| is it derived from? I have almost answered my 
own query, for opening the first volume of the 
European Magazine for June, 1782, 1 came upon 
the following piece of poetry : — 
“ Influenza: a Glee. 
“SET BY MR. BARTHELEMON. 
“ Influenza! haste away ! 
Cease thy baneful empire here ! 
Boast no longer of thy sway ! 
Cease dominion o’er the year. 
Radiant Sun, exert thy pow’r, 
On the wings of Sule come, 
Dart thy beams and rule the hour ! 
Health and Beauty then shall bloom! *” 
The word influenza is, however, not in the folio 
| edition, 1765, of Johnson’s Dictionary. W. P. 


In TWO PLACES AT ONCE LIKE A Brrp.—At page 
| 126 of a little book called The Book-Hunter, by 
| Mr. Burton, published in 1862, I find the follow- 
ing foot-note : — 

“TI have doubts whether the saying attributed to Sir 
Boyle Roche, about being in two places at once like a 
bird, is the genuine article. I happened to discover that 
it is of earlier date than Sir Boyle’s day, having found 
when rummaging in an old house among some Jacobite 
manuscripts ; one from Robertson of Strowan, the warrior 
poet, in which he says about two contradictory military 
instructions, ‘It seems a difficult point for me to put both 
orders in execution, unless, as the man said, I can be in 
two places at once, like a bird.’ A few copies of these 
letters were printed for the use of the Abbotsford Club. 
This letter of Strowan’s occurs in page 92.” 

Can any one throw any more light on the origin 
or antiquity of this expression ? have been un- 
able to find Robertson’s letter. © WoRKWORTH. 


Wit1AM ItcHener, D.D., was of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, B.A., Feb. 13, 1695; M.A. July 8, 
| 1698; D.D. by diploma, May 6,1729. He pub- 
| lished A Defence of the Canon of the Old Testa- 
| ment, Lond. 8vo, 1723, being then rector of Chris- 
| tian Malford, in Wilts. I am desirous of knowing 
| when he died. 8. Y. R. 


“ Liper Fameticvs.”—I was looking the other 
| day through the publications of the Camden So- 
ciety, and among others of that valuable series, I 
was attracted by a book with the curious title of 
Liber Famelicus. It is an interesting Diary kept 
by Sir James Whitelocke, the Judge of the sing’: 
Bench in the reigns of James I. and Charles L ; 
and the father of the more renowned Bulstrode 
Whitelocke, Cromwell’s chancellor, whose Memo- 





| 
| 
| 


tality” means death at an early age. This is my | rials of the Rebellion are oftener quoted than any 
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It may be interesting to some of your readers | 937, 989 in the catalogue. 


to know that there is another example of this | 


strange shoeing in the parish church of Whalley 
in Lancashire 


one of the stalls in the chancel, supposed to have 


been the Abbott’s Stall, in the old Abbey of 
There is an inscription beneath it, as | 


Whalley. 
follows : — 
“ Whoso melles of wat men dos, 
Let hym cum hier and shoe the ghos.” 

A writer whose name I cannot remember, ren- 
dered the inscription thus, keeping, as he thought, 
the spirit of the original: — 

“ That fool to shoe a goose should try, 
Who pokes his nose in each man’s pie.” 

Is is right, therefore, to say that the carving in 
question has no satirical meaning? and are there 
any other examples known ? L. H. M. 


Tae Frenca anp Scorrisn LanevacEs. — 
Some of your readers may care to have another 
—— relic of our ancient connection with 

rance. 

The ordinary Scotch word for a draughtboard 
is dambrod. In Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes, 
Hone’s edition, p. 316, I find the following: — 
“The draughtman is called in French, dame.” 
It would be interesting were some of your con- 
tributors to make a list of the words which have 
found their way into the Scottish language from 
the French. Here are three as a beginning: — 
Ashet for assiette. Bonnet in both languages is 
used for a man’s cap. The birretta for ecclesi- 
astics was in the French church called bonnet. 
Design for picture evidently has something to do 
with dessein, Wa. Humpurey. 

Cove, near Aberdeen. 


Justices’ Grammar. —On the sands at Scul- | 


lercoats, near Tynemouth, a board has been fixed 
on which is inscribed the following notice : — 


“Any persons passing beyond this point will be 
drowned, by order of the magistrates.” 

The old Northumbrian barons claimed the power 
of execution “ fossa et furca.” 
ever, the present threat to be a slip of the pen 

J. 


Clapham. 


F. 
Queries. 


EXHIBITION OF PORTRAIT MINIATURES, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


It occurs there under the seat of 


I suppose, how- | 


| 
| 


The gentleman is 
dressed in a white linen habit, with a black cloak 
thrown over the left shoulder and under the right 
arm; the lady is in a tight-fitting white habit, 
with long hair hanging loose down her back Is 
this the mourning-dress of the period? The two 
portraits I refer to are evidently in the costume 
of the end of the sixteenth century or the com- 
mencement of the seventeenth. A similarly cos- 


_tumed portrait, but fifty years later, is No. 349 in 


| Mr. John Berners’s collection. 





| 





I shall be glad if any of your readers can en- | 


ints : — 


lighten me on the following 
Then did miniature 


1. Minatures on Ivory. — 


painting on ivory first come into use? Can any 
ty uce a well authenticated instance before 


Can any of your 
readers enlighten me on this point ? 

3. Sally of Salisbury.—W ho was Sally of Salis- 
bury? There are two enamels of her and her 
daughter exhibited by Mr. William Meyer, case 
G. Nos. 663-664, apparently of the first half of the 
seventeenth century. James Beck, M.A. 

The Cottage, Storrington, Sussex. 


ABRAHAM’s ConvERSION.— Where is to be found 
the first account of the following, which I extract 
from Dr. A. P. Stanley’s Sermons in the East 
(London, Murray, 1863), p. 124: — 


“ There is an ancient tradition that Abraham, as he 
stood on the hills above Damascus, was converted to the 
true faith in one God, from the worship of the heavenly 
bodies, by observing that the stars, the moon, and the 
sun, however bright and glorious, at last sank and were 
succeeded by others. ‘I like not,’ he said, ‘those that 
set:’ and so turned to the one unchangeable Lord and 
Maker of all.” 

H, C. 


Brest. —The milk given by a cow, for a few 


days after calving, is of a rich quality; and, in 
Lancashire, is called “ beest” or “ beast.” Whence 
the name ? PRESTONIENSIS. 


“ BrstiopHosiA.”—In a book written in 1832 
by Mercurius Rusticus, there are several pseudo- 
nyms denoting celebrated Roxburghers. Can any 
venerable Roxburgher give me the real names of 
them? First, the author, Mercurius Rusticus; 
who was he ?* 

Some of the others I know, but with the fol- 
lowing I am at fault:—Liciust, Philelphus, 
Crassus, Decius, Philander, Portius, Marcus and 
M. R. the annotator. The book was printed 
by Henry Bohn, 4, York Street. ScrvTATOR. 


Bunyan Dramatisep.—In The Critie (London 
literary journal) of June 1, 1855, there is a short 
paragraph stating that Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress has found its way on to the boards of the 
Chesnut Theatre, Philadelphia. Who was the 
adapter of this dramatic version of Bunyan, and 
was it printed? Is there any notice of it in F. C. 
Wemyss’s History of the American Stage, pub- 

R. 1 


| lished in 1852 or 1853? 


2. Mourning Costume.— There are two curious | 
portraits in Lord Spencer’s collection, numbered | 


[* The Rey. Dr. Dibdin. + Sir Francis Freeling.— 
Ep.] 
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Cocx’s Featner. —I am curious to know why 


idea of the matter. I shall, however, be greatly 


Mephistopheles and other stage representatives of | obliged if any of your readers will afford some in- 


evil incarnate wear a cock’s feather ? 
Sr. SwItTHr. 


Tue Rev. Joun Daxter Corron.—This gentle- 
man, who was vicar of Good Easter, Essex, pub- 


lished Lachryme Elegiace sive Querele Epistolares, | 


1765. When did he die ? Ss. Y. R. 


EpiscopaL Rixes.—In the effigy of — 
Oldham (died a.p. 1519), in Exeter Cathedr: 

the uplifted hands of the recumbent figure, which 
are pressed together, are adorned with no less 
than seven large rings worn on the fingers: three 
being on the right, and four on the left hand. 


And, in addition to these, a single signet-ring of 


extraordinary size is represented as worn over both 
the thumbs, Can any reader of “N. & Q.” kindly 
refer me to another example of an ore ge thumb- 
ring worn upon both the thumbs at the same 
time ? Cuar.xEs Bovre.t. 


Famity Names tost.—Have any of our Eng- | 


lish family names ever become entirely extinct ? 
In an assessment of the ward of Walbrook, made 


in 1635, I find the following names : —“ Steven | 


Wanspeire, Thomas Totty, Arthur Mousse, Henry 
Pitchforke, Richard Doelitell.” Do these names 
still exist among us? I know, of course, that the 
race of the Dolittles is not extinct; but what 
about the name ? Bens. Cur. Ov. 


Rev. Epwarp Forp, F.T.C.D.—In Dr. Trus- 
ler’s Tablet of Memory; or, Historian’s Guide, 
Dublin, 1782, p. 176, there is the following entry : 

“1734, Feb. 7. Mr. Ford, one of the fellows of Trinity 
College, Dablin, was shot by one of the scholars.” 

In the Dublin University Calendar, 1865, p. 276, 
Mr. Ford is said to have been “killed by a shot 
fired from the College Park, March 8, 1734.” A 
few years ago I read a very interesting article in a 
leading periodical, founded on the sad occurrence. 
Iam desirous of reading it again; but I do not 
know what periodical to consult. Will you kindly 
aid me in the matter ? ABHBA. 


INFANT-MORTALITY, OR INFANTILE Mortatity ? 
I shall be glad of an opinion as to which of the 
above is the more correct expression. I always 
use the first as I prefer it. These are my reasons 
for doing so: the compound word “ infant-mor- 
tality” seems to express the sense intended — 


namely, the deaths of infants; that is to say, a | 


positive unalterable fact is understood by the term 
*“ mortality” irrespective of the word going be- 


fore. But,when the adjective “infantile” precedes | 


the noun, it implies something peculiar to infancy, 
as for instance, “infantile play,” “infantile talk,” 
“infantile disorders,” &c.; but “infantile mor- 
tality ” seems to me nonsense, because death is the 
same in young and old; while “ infant-mor- 
tality” means death at an early age. This is my 


formation on the subject, as I find the majority of 

educated writers adopt the other term, of which 
| the daily press and other publications afford ample 
| proof, M. A. B. 


| Ixenvenza.—Is this word of modern origin? I 
| mean within the last fifty years or less, What 
| is it derived from? I have almost answered my 
own query, for opening the first volume of the 
| European Magazine for June, 1782, 1 came upon 
the following piece of poetry : — 
“ Influenza: a Glee. 
“SET BY MR. BARTHELEMON. 
“ Influenza! haste away ! 
Cease thy baneful empire here ! 
Boast no longer of thy sway! 
Cease dominion o’er the year. 
Radiant Sun, exert thy pow’r, 
On the wings of Zephyr come, 
Dart thy beams and rule the hour ! 
Health and Beauty then shall bloom! * 
The word influenza is, however, not in the folio 
| edition, 1765, of Johnson’s Dictionary. W.P. 





In TWO PLACES AT ONCE LIKE A Brrp.—At page 
| 126 of a little book called The Book-Hunter, by 
| Mr. Burton, published in 1862, I find the follow- 
ing foot-note : — 

“TI have doubts whether the saying attributed to Sir 
Boyle Roche, about being in two places at once like a 
bird, is the genuine article. I happened to discover that 
it is of earlier date than Sir Boyle’s day, having found 
when rummaging in an old house among some Jacobite 
manuscripts ; one from Robertson of Strowan, the warrior 
| poet, in which he says about two contradictory military 
| instructions, ‘It seems a difficult point for me to put both 
orders in execution, unless, as the man said, I can be in 
| two places at once, like a bird.” A few copies of these 
| letters were printed for the use of the Abbotsford Club. 
| This letter of Strowan’s occurs in page 92.” 


Can any one throw any more light on the origin 
| or antiquity of this expression? I have been un- 
| able to find Robertson’s letter. © WorkworTH. 


Witt1aM Itcreyer, D.D., was of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, B.A., Feb. 13, 1695; M.A. July 8, 
| 1698; D.D. by diploma, May 6, 1729. He pub- 
lished A Defence of the Canon of the Old Testa- 
| ment, Lond. 8vo, 1723, being then rector of Chris- 
| tian Malford, in Wilts. I am desirous of knowing 
| when he died. 8. Y. R. 


“ Liper Fameticvs.”—I was looking the other 
day through the publications of the Camden So- 
| ciety, and among others of that valuable series, I 
| Was attracted by a book with the curious title of 

Liber Famelicus. It is an interesting a kept 
by Sir James Whitelocke, the Judge of the King’s 
Bench in the reigns of James I. and Charles L ; 
| and the father of the more renowned Bulstrode 


| Whitelocke, Cromwell’s chancellor, whose Memo- 


rials of the Rebellion are oftener quoted than any 
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! 
work on the subject, and still retain their popu- | Quotation. — The following is in an old com- 
larity. | mon-place book. Can any of your readers tell me 
I am puzzled about the meaning of the title; | whence it was taken ? — 
for the judge, who was a well-educated and very, « | | | | | . — Molis 
learned person, and withal thirty-nine years of Qualis anas, quam pura beat piscinula, preceps 
age when he began the book, must have had some Conditur, accipiter rapidis ubi desilit alis : 
reason for so christening it. The word “ Fameli- | Qui superas indigna ferent, se tollit in ae H 


cus” is used by Pliny, Seneca, and Plautus, in 
the sense of hungry and famished, which would Str Watrer Scorr.—Is the following scrap of 
not be Ps riate to Sir James, who was by no | old Scotch ballad, met with in some stray letter 
means a half-starved lawyer at the time, but | of Sir Walter's, still current in Fifeshire ? — 


rejoiced in a flourishing practice. Was it a hasty wT cn ceetiy Gite Rieden top 
and mistaken idea of the judge, that the word was ie p Atay: hn dy Fife. ” 
derived from “Familia”? I cannot otherwise O! in that bonny kingdom 
account for its use. Perhaps some of your ingeni- | Lives mony a fisher-wife.” 
ous correspondents may suggest another interpre- | Water THORNBURY. 
tation. PHILOLOGTS. _ eer 
‘ ‘ v ‘Tue SynaGocue or THE Lisertrines.”’— In 
Mixton.'— What crest and motto did the poet | the Acts of the Apostles (chap. vi. 9) occur the 
Milton bear ? CARILFORD. following words : — 
Cape Town, 8. A. *Avéornoay 5¢ twes Tay ex THs cuvayeryns THs AEyo- 


Nerries Proors or Hanrration.—The British | éyns AvBeprivuy, x.7.A. 


camp of Worlebury, on the hill above Weston- . ; ‘ 
: saps aie My query is, what particular synagogue is meant 
a my — wees Be ome in These by ie aumenion “ The eae of te Liber- 
= fy: a pg as : “ tines”? Iam aware that several explanations are 
are e fo s e Ss, an = ° ° a 
human sidetiastions ciel in ery Pera given ; but those which I have seen do not appear 
In many of these pits nettles are growing. None adie ag ary he vt sng sina mag 
are to be found outside them, even where the Se te fri : Prop bape 3 pages at 
area of the camp is covered with brushwood and | “ o rom s, +f 
coppice. It has toon suid more than once that | Sis asi°t.8 © sotablished a synagogue.” ‘There 
nettles are a sure indication of ancient habitation. | ‘ : a 8 syn ° 
hed em (thong a) mee | ace a 
of hut circle ; and las J pe ’ 
autumn I saw kan Ghaten thickly about the | 4”cheologia Cristiana, I understand that the 
its of an ancient settlement on the side of Rose- | ‘iscovery, on the walls of a house in Pompeii, of 
rry Topping in Yorkshire. They are found, | electioneering appeal in favour of one Cuspius 
also, I believe, on the sites of British villages | 5 ts No iuvon Princppe Lébortisorum, gives oc 
which have late n discove on t ~ | oF: . ’ avy a 
viots. I wish to yk whether there is cies casion to the learned archeologist for a valuable 
proof that the presence of nettles is in such cases, ag ee = ae Hee 
what aso cat be vee fit? ne Jeena,” | the expression under consideration, viz,“ the 
e . i. . N . . o ’ 7, “? 7 
0 R B synagogue of the Libertines.” The article appeared 
> ATE GP TEE HOMANS.— in one of the late numbers of the Bulletin. Can 
*A Highlander, when sworn on the gospels or the | any of your correspondents or readers refer me to 
cross, cares little for his oath, but will keep it if sworn on | the ticul be ° J. Datron 
the point of his dirk. The degenerate Romans of the a Neewieh ah as abi 


Lower Empire avowed, that it was better to break an oath 
to God than one by the head of the Emperor, for the| Tsp Trove Benepictron. —I have always un- 
mercy of God might forgive offences to himself, but not | derstood the Roman Catholic sign of benediction, 


those to the Emperor: but when the Emperor changed | : ° 
his views, their cnabtry argued that hho spenien ee rpetually pictured in the old masters, of three 
not perjury,” p. 15.—A Plea against the needless Multipli- | fingers held up, to signify blessing in the name of 
cation of Oaths, by John Owen, Minister of Salem Chapel, | the Holy Trinity ; but to-day I meet with a re- 
Deptford, 8vo, London, 1789, pp. 32. | ference to Lavater as an authority for that in- 
The pamphlet is an exposure of the oaths-of- | terpretation, and something more. My author 
course administered at the Custom House, and | says:— 
on affidavits before magistrates. The casuistry of | « Three fingers [men] do oft lift up, and hold down 
the Romans is strange, but I have no doubt | two, to signify, saith Lavater, that God, who is Three in 
there is some authority for the statement, though | One, hath prepared a place in heaven for such as swear 








I cannot find, and shall be glad to be, referred to | a 
one, . M. K, 


[* Sic in the copy.—Ep. } 
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rightly ; but will thrust down to hell those that forswear 
themselves.’ 
Where does Lavater thus interpret the sign? | 
QUERE. | 
Zixc Sprres.— While recently on a visit to my | 
old friend the rector of Ilford; in Essex, I was 
struck with the alterations already commenced on 
the very unsightly church, erected there early in 
the present century. It is sufficient to state that 
the designs are the work of that distinguished ar- | 
chitect Mr. Ashpitel, without calling attention to 
their merits; but the admirable effect of the zinc 
spire and its comparative cheapness leads me to 
inquire whether such structures have stood the | 
test of time, or are quite novel in this country. 
Are any medieval examples known? In Bohemia 
and the Tyrol I believe they are common. 
Tuomas E, WINNINGTON. 


Queries with Answers. 


Grorer CHapmMan.—Can any of your corre- 
spondents obligingly inform me of any particulars 
of the life of ‘George Chapman, the translator of 
Homer? The place of his birth seems unknown, 
and the account given in the Athene refers almost | 
entirely to his works. Warton says, upon the 
authority of Francis Wise, that he passed two 
years in Trinity College, Oxford. The authority 
is a good one; but unfortunately, owing to both 
the university and college registers bei sing incom- | 
plete or lost ‘about that period, there is no oppor- 
tunity of confirming it. Of his latter days in | 
London we cannot expect to hear much. W. 

{In Kippis’s Biographia Britannica, iii. 436, will be | 
found an excellent account of George Chapman. Consult | 
also Edward Phillips’s Theatrum Poetarum, by Brydges, | 
edit. 1800, p. 250—258, and Dodsley’s Old Plays, edit. 
1825, iv. 101—106. In Nichols’s Select Poets, i. 271, | 
as well as in Collier's History of Dramatic Poetry, iii. 
257, it is stated that Chapman was born about 1557, and 
that his family seems to have been respectably settled at 
Hitchin, in Hertfordshire. One member of it, Thomas 
Chapman, in 1619, petitioned Prince Charles for the Baili- 
wick of Hitchin, which the petitioner had formerly pos- 
sessed under the Exchequer Seal, but of which the Earl | 
of Salisbury had deprived him ; and, on the 30th of No- 
vember of that year, the claim was referred to the com- 
missioners of the revenue of the Prince of Wales ( Vide 
Harl. MS. 781). It would also seem, from an early por- 
tion of his poem Enthymia Raptus: the Teares of 
Peace, Ato, 1609, that Chapman had been occupied in his 
Homeric labour near Hitchin, in Herts. The shade of | 
Homer is — to answer the poet’s inquiry, “ What | 
may I reckon thee, whose heavenly look showes not, nor 
voice sounds, man ? ” 

“ T am (sayd he) that spirit Elysian, | 


That in thy native ayre, and on the Hill 
Next Hitchin’s left hand, did thy bosome fill 


or 


With such a flood of soule, that thou wert faine 
(With acclamations of her rapture then) 

To vent it to the echoes of the vale ; 

When meditating of me, a sweet gale 

Brought me upon thee; and thou didst inherit 

My true sense (for the time then) in my spirit : 

And I, invisible, went prompting thee 

To those fayre greenes, where thou didst English me.” 


That Hertfordshire has a better claim to the honovr of 
Chapman’s birth than Stone Castle in Kent (as conjee- 
tured by Wood) is further confirmed by his friend and 
contemporary William Browne in his Britannia’s Pasto- 
rals (book i. song 1), where he styles him—* The learned 


| shepherd on fair Hitching Hill.” 


Inigo Jones, at his own expense, erected an altar-tomb 
to the memory of George Chapman in the old church of 
St. Giles-in-the-Fields, London. It was repaired in 1827 
by the Rev. James Endell Tyler, the rector, and is now 
fixed against the south wall of the church on the outside. 
The monument part alone is old ; the inscription is a copy 
of all that remained visible. } 


ELEctric TELEGRAPH FORESHADOWED. — 


“ They who spread positive and confident aspersions 

- are great advancers of defamatory designs than the 
very first contrivers. What the others are fain to 
whisper, they proclame : ‘Tike our new Engine, which pre- 
tends to convey a whisper many miles off. So that as in 
the case of Stealing, ’tis proverbially said, that if there were 
no receivers there would be no thieves: so in this of slan- 
der, if there were fewer spreaders, there would be fewer 
forgers of Libels ; the manufacture would be a 
if it had not these retailers to put off the wares.’ 


| Government of the Tongue, by the author of The Whole 


Duty of Man, Oxford, 1675, p. 53. 


What was the engine here referred to? Has 


| any light been lately ‘thrown on the authorship of 


The Whole Duty of Man? Is any particular per- 
son now generally admitted to have been the 
author? And if so, on what evidence does the 
conclusion rest ? D. 
[When the above passage was written the author may 
have been thinking either of Lord Bacon’s “ engine houses, 


| where we prepare engines and instruments for all sorts of 


motions” (New Atlantis, p. 303, Bohn’s edition), or to 
Glanville’s remarkable prediction of the discovery and 
general adoption of the electric telegraph, in his Scepsis 
Scientifica, 1665, 4to, p. 134, where he writes: “I doubt 
not but posterity will find many things that are now but 
rumours, verified into practical realities, and to confer 
at the distance of the Indies by sympathetick conveyances, 
may be as usual to future times as to us in a literary 
correspondence.” — No additional light has been thrown 
on the authorship of The Whole Duty of Man since the 
Rev. W. B. Hawkins wrote his valuable Preface in 1842. 
See the articles in our present volume, pp. 9, 57, 106, 124, 
290, and 328.) 


Fristans.—In a magazine, entitled Zhe Monthly 
Literary and Scienty ific Lecturer for June, 1851, 
there is a report of a “ Course of Lectures on ‘The 
| Ethnology of the British Colonies and Depen- 
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dencies,’ by Dr. R. G. Latham, F.R.S.” Lect. 1 


says: 


bability, and something more, of Frisians making part 
and parcel of the Anglo-Saxon invasion was indicated.” 

Where is the statement referred te by Dr. La- 

tham to be found? I have looked in Chalmers’s 

Biographical Dictionary, and I do not find that 
Archbishop Ussher wrote any book on —— 
E. A. 


[In the lecture as published by Dr. Latham in his 


Ethnology of the British Colonies, 1851, p. 15, the passage | 


reads as follows: “The opinion, first, I believe, indicated 
by Archbishop Ussher, and recommended to further con- 


sideration by Mr. Kemble, that the Frisians took an im- | 


portant part in the Anglo-Saxon invasion of Great 
Britain, is gaining ground.” The work most likely to 
contain a notice of the Frisians, is that great treasury of 
historical research, Ussher’s Britannicarum Ecclesiarum 

1ntiquitates, which comes down to the close of the seventh 
century. ] 

Nursery Ruyrme.—I remember an amusing 
nursery rhyme commencing with the following 
words, Can the whole of the song be recovered P— 

“ The Queen of Hearts 
She made some tarts,” &c. 
waa 
[We give the version printed in Halliwell’s Nursery 
Rhymes, edit. 1846, p. 39: — 
“ The Queen of Hearts 
She made some tarts, 
All on a summer’s day : 
The Knave of Hearts 
He stole the tarts, 
And took them clean away. 
“ The King of Hearts 
Call’d for the tarts, 
And beat the Knave full sore : 
The Knave of Hearts 
Brought back the tarts, 
And vow'd he’d steal no more.” 
Consult also “ N. & Q.,” 34 S. i. 423. 


Replies. 


SAVANNAH. 
(3 S. vii. 128.) 

Allow me to sacrifice uniformity of reference, 
by altering your correspondent’s spelling; which, 
being certainly wrong, it seems a pity to preserve. 
Common usage has settled the orthography as 
given above ; and if worth while, any number of 
te might be offered, as the maps of James 

ook in 1771, and of Henry Mouzon in 1775, and 


“ As early as the time of Archbishop Ussher, the pro- 


the town? I find it so called in 1733. Francis 
Moore writes in 1735:— 

“ IT took a view of the town of Savannah . . . eastward 
you see the river increased by the northern branch which 
runs round Hutchinson’s Island, and the Carolina shore 
beyond it, and the woody islands at the sea which close 
the prospect at ten or twelve miles’ distance : over against 
it is Hutchinson’s Island, great part of which is open 
ground, where they mow hay for the Trust’s horses and 
cattle. The rest is woods, in which there are many bay 
trees eighty foot high ” (Georgia Hist. Collect., p. 94)— 
which agrees well enough with your correspon- 
dent’s account of his print, taken at about the 
same period. In 1787 its northern side was de- 
clared a part of the line of navigation, thereafter 
to be equally free to Carolinians and Georgians ; 
| but it has figured but little in history, saving the 
honour of causing the grounding of the ship 
Hinchinbroke in 1776, during the first battle in 
Georgia in the revolutionary war ; in which vessel, 
says Dr. Stevens (now Assistant-Bishop of Penn- 
sylvania) in his History of Georgia, vol. ii. p. 133, 
Lords Nelson and Collingwood were made post- 
captains. As to the nomenclator, we must look 
for him between the years 1660 and 1733, unless 
an earlier occurrence of the name than the latter 
date can be found. Between 1660 and 1670, some 
| few English went from Virginia to Carolina, - 
| vious to which time perhaps no Europeans had 
| visited it, at least the south-western part (now 
| Georgia), for nearly one hundred years; that is, 
since the French and Spanish expeditions. If, as 
seems most likely, the island took its name from 
some person of consideration, would it not be 
worth while to look over the names of those gen- 
tlemen in Barbadoes who made proposals to settle 
| in Carolina in 1663; and some of whom, I think, 
did actually go over shortly thereafter? These 
proposals are in the State Paper Office. Amongst 
| the emigrants from the Barbadoes and St. Chris- 

topher’s in 1635, who had “ taken the oaths of 

ghee and Supremacie, as also being con- 
| formable to the order and discipline of the Church 
of England and no Subsedy men,” was one Cle- 
| ment Hutchinson; but of what rank in life, I 
have no means of knowing. (New England Ge- 
nealog. Reg., vol. xiv. p. 351.) In the same year 
two Jo. Hutchinsons, aged respectively twenty- 
two and forty-seven, and a Michell Hutchinson, 
were passengers from Gravesend to Virginia (Jd. 
vol. ii. p. 113; vol. xv. pp. 144, 145). But the 
records of Georgia proper are very imperfect, even 
more so than those of the Carolinas. It was em- 
phatically, as Mr. Whitmore remarks in a late 
essay, @ pauper settlement. And as to Carolina 
itself, Governor Glen, in 1751, reports to the Lords 
Commissioners of Trade, in reply to their Lord- 


every official act relating to the city since, and | ships’ letter, requesting an account of the boun- 


indeed for a long time before—but this is of small 
moment, The query put is very hard to answer: | 


Who gave name to Hutchinson's Island, opposite 


daries of Carolina, &c., that — 


“ in a general way, the settlers of a new county are agri- 
culturists, mechanics, or artificers; but as among the 
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settlers of this province there existed many gentlemen, it 
was probable many interesting facts and observations 
might have been committed to writing, which would 
have enabled the writer to answer their Lordships’ ex- 
pectations; had not an unlucky fire, which took place 
about forty or fifty years ago, consumed one of the public 
offices, wherein were many papers.” 

It is very unlikely that the island was named 
from any one of the distinguished New England 
family; from which, I presume, your correspon- 
dent is descended. The migration from New 


England to Georgia did not take place until about | 


1752; and there is no historical event within my 
knowledge, previous to 1733 (when we know the 
island to have had its present name), which would 
have induced the colonists to have looked to dis- 
tant Massachusetts for a local name. I do not 
infer from your correspondent’s note, that there 
was any relationship between the family of Col. 
Hutchinson the Regicide and that of the cele- 
brated Governor of Massachusetts Bay. The lat- 
ter expressly denies it in a letter to the Hon. J. 
H. Hutchinson, in 1772, preserved in the New 
England Register, before referred to, at p. 302 of 
vol. i. It appears to have been a grandson, and 
not a son of Col. Hutchinson, who was said to 
have “emigrated to the West Indies or America.” 
See the Preface to Bohn’s edition, 1848, of Me- 
moirs of Col. Hutchinson. 

There was a Mr. Hutchinson living at Savannah 
before the late Southern rebellion; and if this 
should meet his eye, or that of some member of 
the Historical Society of Georgia, an answer may 
be obtained. 

Who was Archibald Hutchison, who had a good 
deal to say about the government of Carolina in 
1730, or thereabout? Let me add another query : 
Is Savannah really an Indian name ?— 

“On this hill they marked out a town, and from the 
Indian name of the river which ran past it, called it 
Savanna.”— Hist. Col. of South Carolina, New York, 1836, 
vol. i. p. 290. 

Sr. Tx. 


SHELVES IN WILTSHIRE. 
(3* S. vii. 241, 308, 330, 362, 422. 
Mr. Writ1aAM Prxxkerton has accused me of 


“ riding off” from the question. Had he a 
full knowledge of what is required in the scien- 


that it is only by comparing similar types in dif- 
ferent localities that one can arrive at even an ap- 
proximate idea of their period or purpose. If I have 
erred in comparing the shelves of Wiltshire with 
the terraces of Scotland, I have done so in good 
company. In the first volume of the Proceedings 
of the Antiquaries of Scotland, p. 127, MR. PINKER- 
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England, France, Germany, Hungary, Peru, and 

Palestine. 

Mr. Pivkerton’s expectation that I will be 
| careering over the roads of Glenroy shows a very 
| imperfect acquaintance with the subject on which 
| he is writing. The very word parallel which he 
uses should have shown him the difference be- 
| tween such geological features and terraces, which 
| are not parallel to the horizon, but sweep round the 
| hill at varying angles. 

Mr. Prykerton has, in his concluding observa- 
| tions, totally mistaken my meaning. I in no way 
connected the plough with the terraces, but only 
referred to the height at which it had been used on 
| our hills at a remote period. In many cases the 
| terraces, which are always formed on the most 
| fertile land, have been obscured by its action. So 
| far from giving up the plough, I have no doubt 
that many of those terraces were worked, where 
| the breadth admitted, by the rude ploughs of the 
| period. 
| “Lazy beds,” although in modern times con- 
| fined to potatoes, were formerly a means for cul- 
tivation of many other crops. 

As to Mr. Prxxerton’s question, “How long 
natural manure has been employed in Scottish 
agricultural operations ? ” I would simply remind 
him that sowth of the Firths of Forth and Clyde 
the Romans occupied the country, and refer him 
to the Georgics for their knowledge of the use of 
manure. Grorce VERE IRvING. 

Culter Mains, May 31st, 1865. 


THE ORIGIN OF SMITHFIELD MARKET. 
(3"4 §, vii. 411.) 

Your correspondent G. A. draws important con- 
clusions from small evidence when he asserts, that 
the cattle market was not held in Smithfield 
until the year 1631. If he had continued his re- 
searches he would have been convinced that this 
market was established from “time immemo- 
rial.” 

1253. In this year, it was enacted by the com- 
munity, that no one of the franchise of the city 
should in future pay scavage for his beasts sold on 
the field of Smethefeld, as before they had been 
wont. 

1266. 50 Henry III. The Customs of Smyth- 
felde.—F or every cow or ox sold that is full grown, 
one penny. For every dozen of sheep, one penny. 
If foreign dealers bring oxen, cows, 8 , Or 
swine between the feast of St. Martin and Christ- 
mas, they shall give unto the bailiff the third best 
beast after the first two best. 

1468. 8 Edward IV., April 9, a proclamation 
was made for Butchers Freemen to begin the 





TON will find an article by Robert Chambers, in 
which, as illustrating our Scottish terraces, refer- 
ence is most properly made to similar works in | 


J 


market in Smithfield, concerning the buying of 
beasts.and cattle, from seven o’clock in the morn- 
ing till eleven, at which hour the bell shall be 
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rung, then all foreigners shall begin their market, 
and so continue for one hour and no longer. 

In 1576, 18 Elizabeth, Sep. 28, an order was 
passed to facilitate the trade of the market. He 
will also find in the first edition of Stow’s Lon- 
don, 1798, allusions to, the pens or —_ Foldes 
used on market days as well as to the 
market. 


cattle 


1613, 10 James I., Dec. 17, a proclamation was | 


made for the market to be held on every Monday 
instead of Wednesday and Friday : — 

“Tn consequence of the confluence of People from all 
parts of this Kingdome to this City of London asof strangers 
from partes beyond the seas repairing and-exercising in 
this City; and the number of Citizens and Inhabitants 
also are farr more and greater than have been in former 
ages, and therefore the like proportions of provisions of 
victuals cannot nowe suffice to supply a place growne soe 
greate and so populous as the same City now is; besides 
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phis as then on the throne; but modern discovery 
tends to confirm the testimony of the Egyptian 
historian in this particular. 

In the Armenian Chronicle of Eusebius it is 
stated, under the ninth king of the eighteenth 
dynasty: “hujus etate Magus Judeorum ex 
Egypto egressus dux fuit.” 

The Exodus has been referred by Sir J. G. 
Wilkinson to the reign of Thothmes I1.—the pre- 
decessor by three reigns of Amenophis III. More 


| bricks bear the name of this king than that of any 


the places adjoyning, which be not of the liberties nor | 


withm the Government of the same, be it therefore en- 
acted that in future the Market be held on a Monday, 
the bell to be rung at the opening of the same at 9 
o'clock, and that it shall remain open until one.” 


Your correspondent will also find that by the | 


charter granted to the city (1 Edw. III. sect. 12, 
March 6, 1327,) it is declared that no market shall 
be granted by the crown to be holden within 
seven miles all round about the city. This was 
confirmed by charter 14, Charles L., sect. 14, Oct. 
14, 1638, 
the several Parliamentary Papers referring to this 


other monarch; and it is in a monument of his 
that “the curious process of brick-making is re- 
presented, which tallies so exactly with that 
described in the Exodus.” Sir Gardner, in his 
note on Egyptian history, in Rawlinson’s Hero- 
dotus, inclines indeed to a later date; but he 
says : 

“The sending of the leprous persons to the sulphur 
springs on the east bank of the Nile, is also a misrepre- 
sentation of some real event; and that it was not a mere 
fable, is proved by the recent discovery of these springs 
at Helwan.” 

The name of Ramses is characteristic of the 
nineteenth and twentieth dynasties ; and the sixty- 
six years of the reign of the famous Ramses Mia- 
moun, to which the Exodus has by some writers 


| been referred, closed exactly 200 years later than 


I would also recommend him to read 


subject before writing the history of the market, | 


from which he will obtain much valuable informa- 
tion. W. H. Overatt. 


THE EXODUS OF THE ISRAELITES. 
(3" §. vii. 419, 428.) 
A date given in terms of “the year of the 


world,” does not convey a distinct meaning, unless 


it be stated what mode of computation is used. The 
first year of the Christian era is the 3761st year 


of the world according to the modern Jewish | 


calendar, and the 6310th according to Panvinius. 


There are ten intermediate systems of this early | 
chronology, supported by great names, besides | 


many theories of less note. 


I am in possession of a restoration of the sacred | 


reckoning, which has stood every test that I have 
yet been able to apply, and which has appeared 
to me to solve many chronological difticulties, 
According to this scheme, the Exodus took place 
in the year 3269 of the era of Adam, being the 
year 1541 before Christ. 

According to the corrected Egyptian chrono- 
logy of Brugsch, Amenophis IIL, the ninth king 
of the eighteenth dynasty, acceded in the year 
1546 B.c.; and would thus be the reigning mo- 
narch at the time of the Exodus. Josephus ac- 
cuses Manetho of citing a fictitious King Ameno- 


the date above cited for the Exodus. 

It may be added that the passage of Josephus, 
as to the employment of Moses in the Ethiopian 
war before his flight from Egypt, is perfectly con- 
sistent with what is known of the history of the 
eighteenth dynasty. And the disturbance and 
decadence of this great dynasty, on the death of 
Amenophis ITI., might be explained by the death 
of the tee of the Pharaoh that sat on the 
throne. F. R. Conver. 





The Rev. Joseph Reeve, in his beautiful and 
instructive History of the Holy Bible, places the 

assage of the Red Sea a.m. 2515 and a.c. 1487. 
He does not quote any authority; but, if I might 
yenture an assertion, I believe he is borne out by 
ancient chronologists as regards the time. Who 
was the King of Egypt at that period, may pro- 
bably be traced from the sacred text itself. 

; S. RepMonp. 
Liverpool. 





Mr. Osburn, in his Monumental History of 
Egypt, makes the Exodus of the Israelites to have 
taken place under Sethos II. of the nineteenth 


| dynasty. The whole account, both of the Exodus 


and of the antecedent events, is very interesting. 
It is contained in the 2nd volume, pp. 572—609. 

Canon Darton will find Manetho’s story given 
at length at pp. 606—608. 


Osburn (vol. i. p. 181) confesses his inability to 
join in the “unbounded eulogy” heaped upon 
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Manetho’s personal character by Bunsen and Lep- 
sius. Bunsen’s praise was founded on the favour- 
able opinion entertained of Manetho by Syncellus, 
who lived a thousand years after Manetho. 
Joun Woopwarp. 
New-Shoreham. 


“Bonnre Denner” (3™ S. vii. 418.)—The | 


words Gay has assigned to Captain Macheath are 
not sung to the tune to which Scott’s song is 
allied. 


dee.” ‘Bonnie Dundee” is a fine air of slow 
time, and very appropriate to the sentiment ex- 
pressed by Macheath; which would not be the 
case with the other tune, it being one of a sprightly 
character, ill suited to express the feelings excited 
by the “terrible show” which Macheath is about 
to confront. Macneil’s beautiful ballada—“Saw ye 
my wee thing? ”’—is sung to the tune introduced 
into the Beggar's Opera. C. Ross. 


The tune of “Bonnie Dundee ” in the Beggar's | 


Opera is not the same to which Sir Walter 
Scott’s words are sung. Scott writes of Claver- 
house, Viscount Dundee, but the old ballad refers 
to the town, “ Jockey’s escape from Dundee,” &c. 
The words of this will be found in the three 
volumes of Old Ballads, 8vo, published in the first 
quarter of the last century. They are not such as 
could be reprinted in the present day. 
W. CHaprett. 


“Tut's THE CHEESE” (3° S., vii. 397.)—The 
late David Rees, an eminent comedian, well known 
in London and Dublin, was celebrated for original 
bon mots on the stage. The above phrase was 
first introduced into Dublin by him, in a piece 
called The Evil Eye, the scene of which was laid 
in the Morea. The phrase became very popular, 


and was used when a person wanted to impress on | glad; and Saint Agnes comforted her friends who be- 
another that something very important had been | 


said or done in reference to something in hand. I | 


have a clear recollection of having asked Mr. Rees 
what was the origin of the term, and he replied it 
arose in consequence of a half-witted boy having 
eaten a piece of soap and then told his grand- 
mother what a nice piece of cheese he had de- 
voured. “It was soap,” cried the old lady. “Oh, 
no,” shouted the boy, “ that was the cheese.” 
Such is the story as it was told to me. 
8. RepMonp. 
Liverpool. 
In reference to the note by Mr. Trencu as to the 


say that an old friend of mine, now dead, who was 
aT fond of tracing the history of slang phrases, 
told me a very simple story as to how “ That's the 
cheese” originated. The story was as follows: — 
In the north of Ireland there dived an old woman 


i 


In the latter case it is the song, and not 
the tune which bears the title of “Bonnie Dun- | 


| 


| with a grandson of some eight years of age, and 
the youth had an appetite that was considered 
voracious. This was a subject of remark amongst 
| the neighbours ; and the ld Woman on one occa- 
sion, when speaking to one of the neighbours, 
gave the following illustration of her grandson's 
| readiness to eat anything without regard to taste 
| or smell. She had purchased a piece of brown 
soap, and placed it in the bottom of the window. 
Some hours afterward, when she was about to 
commence washing, she said, “ Paddy, where’s the 
soap?” “What soap?” said Paddy. “Why,” 
replied the old woman, “the soap that was in the 
| window.” “Oh! granny,” says he, “ that was the 
cheese!” Paddy had eaten the soap believing it 
to be cheese. 
| The story was made a standing joke against 
| Paddy ever afterwards; and by degrees it got cir- 
| culation, and came to be applied to anything that 
| suited the taste of the party making use of the 
| expression. It is easy to understand in these 
| days, when people are anxious to appear witty, 
| how this should come to be generally used amongst 
those who use slang for wit; and those who wish 
to appear more witty than their neighbours use 
instead, “That's the Stilton,” “That's the Che- 
shire,” &c. J. 8. Grass. 

Liverpool. 

Sr. Aenks AnD HER Lamp (3 8. vii. 402.) — 
The account, of which H. C. enquires, is found in 
most old books of Lives of Saints. I translate it 
as given in the old German work, Passionael eft« 
dat levent der hyllighen to dude uth dém Latina mit 
velen nyen hystorien unde leren. Lubeck, 1507 : — 


“Now the friends of St. Agnes were much oppressed 
with grief for her; and they bewailed her for eight days 
with great affliction ; and watched all night, and wept 
by her sepulchre. On the eighth night, they saw several 
beautiful virgins near the sepulchre, who were clothed in 
rich attire. And on the right hand stood one virgin with 
a beautiful white lamb. At this sight they were very 


wailed her, and spoke thus to them: ‘You must not 
bewail me as among the dead, for I am with these virgins 
in everlasting bliss: there we have joy infinite and eter- 


| nal.’ ” 


This vision is inserted in the Roman Breviary 
on January 28, on which a second feast is kept, 
or rather a commemoration made of St. Agnes. 

F.C. H. 


Scartett Faminy (3 S. vii. 43.) —I am in- 
formed by Gamma that I am “ mistaken in regard 
to Christiana Scarlett’s marriage into the family 
of the Gordons of Earlston.” If he will turn to 


: | the genealogy of the Gordons of Earlston in 
origin of the phrase “That’s the cheese,” I may | 


Burke’s Peerage and Baronetage, he will see that 
James Gordon of Jamaica, the son of Sir Thomas 
(of Earlston), third baronet, married in 1779, 
Christiana, daughter of James Scarlett, Esq., and 
died in 1794, having had issue by her, Sir John, 
fifth baronet, Kc. 
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The James Scarlett above mentioned, a landed | 
proprietor in Jamaica, was the grandfather of the 
first Lord Abinger, Chief Baron of the Exchequer, 
and of Sir Williaa Anglin Scarlett his brother, 
who was Chief Justice of Jamaica. 

A GENEALOGIST. 

Brar’s Den Hatt (3" S. vii. 402.) — This 
house was situated on Putney Heath, and was the 
residence of Charles Christiern Reisen, seal engra- 
ver and painter, and Skelton, upholsterer. 
It was. kept at their joint expense! I cannot | 
learn any particulars of these eccentrics, but from 
the print it would appear that they pigged toge- 
ther in filth and wretchedness. Their armorials 
are a crab-tree and a tent; the supporters, a 
crutch and a walking-stick, intimate infirmity. 
The very small amount of “Smoak, by Chance,” 
indicates poverty or parsimony. The bear and 
the crab-tree intimate that their discomforts were | 
not alleviated by cheerfulness and good temper. | 
A kite pouncing upon small birds is called “Crab- 
tree transmigrated,” not indicative of amiability. 
(See Walpole’s Painters.) E. H. 

TRAVELLING ScotcHMEN (3" S. vii. 420.) — In 
this town there aré a vast number of these per- 
sons engaged in the drapery business. The trade 
is carried on with dock-labourers, mechanics, and 
very humble people ; yet it is most extensive, as | 
the “Scotchmen” supply goods almost to any- 
one, and to any amount, taking weekly payments | 
at one shilling in the pound. And when the bar- 
gain is faithfully kept by the purchaser, the profits, 
as any one acquainted with figures and interest 
tables can determine, become truly enormous. 
There is a special day set apart in the monthly 
sittings of the Liverpool County Court, which is 
devoted solely to hearing claims of these travel- | 
ling —— against defaulting debtors. The | 
people of this town (particularly drapers) look on | 
these “Scotchmen” as an extensive nuisance. | 
With the needy and the honest customer they | 
are well spoken of; for they supply goods not at 
an extravagant price, and those persons, whose 
income is weekly, and who are punctual in their 
engagements, find them a convenient and de- 
sirable sort of shopkeepers. S. Repmonp. 

Liverpool. 

Bisnor Lrxpwoop (3 S§., vii. 429.)—I have to 
thank Mr. Beprorp for the trouble he has taken 
to assist in the investigation as to the true arms of 
Bishop Lindwood. As Sir F. Madden’s notes were 
not based upon the Bishop’s Register, it is pos- 
sible that, while the armorial bearings on the brass 
at Linwood were those of the Bishop’s family, | 
previous to his elevation to the offices of Dean of 
Arches, Keeper of the Privy Seal, and Bishop of 
St. David’s, the coat which appears in the title- 
pege of the Provinciale may be arms assigned to 

im for special distinction. Can anything be | 














learned from the Records of the Heralds’ College 
on this point? I exceedingly regret that I cannot 
furnish Ate. BEpForpD with a reference to Guillim, 
as I have no note of it. My memorandum was 
made many years ago, before the importance of 
such minutiz had been so strongly impressed 


upon readers, as it has been since the publication 
| of “N, & Q.” es, We Me 


Toasts (3 S. vii. 397.) — The toast attributed 


by Crrut to Dr. Enfield, has been given to the 


celebrated Tom Sheridan when he contested the 
shoemaking borough of Stafford: “ May the trade 
of Stafford be trampled under foot by all the 
world.” The story adds, that it was misunder- 


| stood by the electors, and the wit was — to 
. T. 


explain. 


Meanine or Arpery (3° 8S. vii. 345, — 
Mr. Drxon omits half of my quotation from Man- 
deville, which is important in fixing the meaning 


| of the word “arbery”: for, after mentioning the 


scarcity of “ arbery, in that contree,” he says: 
“thei brennen the dong of bestes for defaute of 
wood.” Clearly showing that wood for fuel was 
included in his term arbery. It was a general 
term, which included “trees that beren fruite,” as 
well as “ othere,” which were devoted to w _ 

“ Comptayyt” or Srr Davin Luypsay (3* 8. 
vii. 78.)—L. will find that his explanation of the 
words “ Pa Da Lyn” is considered by Lord Lind- 
say to be the correct one, by referring to the 


| Lives of the Lindsays, in the chapter treating of 


Sir David Lindsay’s Works. Not having the 
work by me, I cannot give the number of the 
volume and page. The work was published in 
1849, Scotus. 


Dragon (3" S, vii. 418.)—If Brazon will refer 
to Mr. Lower’s amusing Curiosities of Heraldry 
(London, 1845,) he will find in chapter iv., on the 
chimerical figures (pp. 92—97), an account of the 
dragon which will, Think, interest him. 

J. Woopwarp. 


Cary Famtty: BrsHorric or Kintator (3" 
S. vii. 117, 170, 424.)—I regret that the typogra- 
phical error of a letter on p. 157 of the Letters of 
Sir Robert Cecil, which I edited for the Camden 
Society, and which error escaped notice in revis- 
ing the proofs, should have given so much trouble. 
The r late intended to be referred to, was Wil- 
liam Casey not Carey. 

William Casey was Rector of Kilcornan, in the 
diocese of Limerick, and was advanced to the see 
of Killaloe by King Edward VL, by a mandate 
dated Oct. 23. Among the Pat.-Rolls, 4th Ed- 
ward VL., is a letter of the Lord Protector and 
Council in behalf of the Earl of Desmond for con- 
ferring the bishopric, when it shall be void, to 
“ such a man as shali for his literature and life be 
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meet for the same.” In pursuance of the terms 
of this letter, the bishopric was granted to William 
Casey, anno 5°. 

He was consecrated at Dublin on Oct. 23 (Pat.- 
Rolls) by the Archbishop of Dublin, assisted by 
the Bishops of Kildare, Leighlin and Ferns. Queen 
Mary deprived him by a Commission, issued in 
1556; but in 1571, he was restored by Queen 
Elizabeth. When he became aged and infirm, 
Dennis Campbell, Dean of Limerick, was ap- 
ointed his coadjutor in 1588; and in 1591 he 
ied, having been a bishop forty years. 

oHN MACLEAN. 

Hammersmith. 

[ can explain how Meters has fallen into the 
error of supposing that there was a Cary, Bishop 
of Killaloe. The authority quoted states that 
Dennis Campbell, Dean of Limerick and Rector 
of Drumcliffe, in the diocese of Killaloe, was, in 
1588, appointed “coadjutor to his diocesan, 
Bishop Carey.” Meters overlooked the fact that 
Campbell had two diocesans, and, on referring to 
Archdeacon Cotton’s Fasti Ecclesie Hibernice, it 
will be found that the bishop to whom he was 


| the sign of the eross, and on entering the house 
| Tepeat the following words : — 
“ Here are four corners to her bed, 

Four angels at her head. 

Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 

God bless the bed that she lies on. 

New moon, new moon, God bless me, 

God bless this house and family.” 

The whole prayer appears to me to be simply a 
Christianised relic of the old Scandinavian faith. 
This is more particularly the case with the Ulster 
form, which exhibits the formula in its ¢ransition 
state. A Westmoreland friend of mine used to 
repeat the Lancashire form every night until some 
one persuaded his mother that it was a Popish in- 
vocation, and then he was ordered to discontinue it 
as something too impious to be uttered by a Pro- 
testant ! T. T. Witxrxson, F.R.A.S., &c. 

Burnley, Lancashire. 

Roman Hanp (3" 8. vii. 338, 429.) —The _ 
ing, “ Roman hand,” no doubt, is derived from the 
— cited from Twelfth Night, in which place, 

oubtless, it refers to the style of handwriting 
which Maria had learnt to imitate so well (Act V. 
Sc. 1, towards the end), — 





— coadjutor was William Casey, Bishop 
of Limerick; not Carey, as misprinted in the 
passage cited from Sir Robert Cecil's Letters. 
Your correspondent will find a valuable contri- | 
bution to the history of the Cary family in Part | 
x11t. of the Herald and Genealogist. 
Joun Rriston Garstry, M.R.LA. 


Dublin. 
Hae’s Prayer (3% 8. vii. 114, 427.) —The | 
be Prayer is well known in Lancashire, and is | 
still repeated by boys and girls “ in country places” | 
after the Lord’s Prayer on retiring to rest. Its | 
terms, however, are somewhat different from those 
given by A. A. In a series of papers which I read | 
before the Lancashire and Cheshire Historic So- | 
ciety, during the years 1859, 1860, and 1861, 
which are printed in vols. xi., xii., and xiii. of their | 
Transactions, I have entered at length into our | 
local superstitions, and have given the Hag’s | 
Prayer as follows : — 
“ Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
Bless the bed which I lie on ; 
There are four corners to my bed, } 
Which four angels overspread, 
Two at the feet, two at the head. 
“Tf any ill thing me betide, 
Beneath your wings my body hide. 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
Bless the bed that I lie on. Amen.” 
The Rev. William Thornber notices the same 
custom in his History of Blackpool, p. 99, as still 
existing in the Fylde district; and my friend, the 
late Rev. James Dugan, M.A., T.C.D., informed 
me that the Irish midwives in Ulster use a similar 
formula when visiting their patients. He said 
that they first mark each corner of the house with 


| 
| 


| the British Museum. 
| refers rather to a bold style of composition, by 


“ Alas! Malvolio, this is not my writing, 
Though I confess much like the character ; 
But out of question ’tis Maria’s hand.” 
The fair Roman hand in fashion at the time 
(and beautiful it was) may be seen in examples at 
The term now generally 


which the writer can easily be detected, though 

he does not write under his own name. J. 
TuEopouite (3™ §. iv. 51, 135, 217.) — You 

now have had as etymological explanations of the 


| word Theodolite, — @éa-dnAdw — Oedoua: ef3wrov — 


6em*-59A0s-trus, and @cdoua 584s. The only one 
worth a moment’s consideration is the last, and 
that is entitled to notice simply because more 
generally received, especially by professional men. 
Your valued correspondent, A. A., to whose 


| opinion on a point simply professional one would 


have great hesitation in offering an objection, says 
that ée is “ the ordinary abbreviation of the Greek 
Gedoua.” This is not so. There is not a@ single 
word in English with this abbreviation, nor is 
there either in Greek or Latin. I will go further, 
and say that there could be no such word. For 
the verbal would come last, as in telegraph, sema- 
phore, monogram, viaduct, &c.; and the verb ft 
could not have been simple, but of a verbal form, 
and so that @e could be no abbreviation of it. 
A. A.’s objection as to date also falls to the 
ground, for the word Theodolite, ¢. e. “ Theodelite, 
or a topographical glasse,” occurs, as has already 


* There is no such word. 
+ Greek verbs are never compounded except with pre- 
positions. 
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been shown as early as 1611 in a book printed by 
A. Hopton, and in the same also occurs the word 
“circumferentor.” So that neither of these words | 
are modern as is set down by the “tradition 
among surveyors.” This early date (1611) makes 
it also all but impossible that the word Theodolite | 
was taken from the name of the person to whom | 
the book I mentioned in my last was dedicated ; 
but nearly certain that the name was borrowed 
from one of his family. J.C. J. 


Tue Duke or Brunswick's “ Frrry Reasons 
(3** 8. vii. 68, 121, 428.)—The title given by 
Carrirorp of the copy of the above work in his 
possession, is the original title under which it was 
—o in English; and which it bore, I be- 

ieve, till the new edition was published by Keat- 

ing & Brown in 1822, of which copies used to be 
very common; but the work has now quite dis- 
appeared from our catalogues. The first edition 
must have been published towards the end of the 
seventeenth century, or early in the eighteenth. 
For I find it in the — 

“ Catalogue of Books sold by Tho. Meighan, Bookseller, | 
in Drury Lane, where gentlemen may be furnished with 
all sorts of new books that come out; and have ready | 
money for any library, in what language soever.” 


| 


” 


This Catalogue is appended to a very scarce | 
book, The Primer, or Office of the B. Virgin 
Mary, printed in the year 1717. 

CARILFORD enquires if his edition of 1741 is 
scarce. Certainly it is; and I fear that the same 
is to be said now of the edition even of 1822, the 
last with which I am acquainted. In the Catalogue 
of J. P. Coghlan for 1793, the work appears with 
its full title, thus: — 


“ Fifty reasons or motives why the Roman Catholic 


| and are dashed with a colouring o 


| acquaintance with the classical and 


remodelled, in course of transcribing. Within 
the last fifty years, many such MSS. have been 
irrevocably lost ; but numbers still are to be found, 


| even among humble families (of ancient lineage, 


however), in the 8S. and W. of Ireland. These 
chiefly relate to genealogical and — annals, 

romance; but 
a vein of authentic history is traceable through 


| them all. 


In enumerating Irish versions of the Scriptures, 
I venture to call the attention of collectors to the 
Irish New Testament (Munster dialect) by Robert 
Keane, of Eccles Street, Dublin — or, as he sub- 
scribes on the title-page, adopting his ancient 
tribal surname O’Catain. Only a few score copies 
of this uncommonly beautiful edition were printed, 
the expense being considerable, and no encourage- 
ment manifest for sale of a large issue. It is a 
small 4to on good paper of even quality: substan- 
tially bound, and printed by Gill of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, in Irish type, the clearest and easiest 
to the eye I have ever seen. The soundest gua- 
rantee for the correctness of this version is the 
reputation of the translator, whose unobtrusive 


| disposition cannot altogether conceal from a large 


circle of friends his accurate and comprehensive 
Jeltic lan- 

ages. . L 

Dublin. 

“Prscis Frorans” (3™ S. vii. 55, 124, 288, 
384.)—The query— What was piscis flotans ?” — 
has elicited an answer from Mr. BINGHAM, a 
reply from the original querist P. S. C., and a re- 
joinder by the former which is evidently very far 
from the mark: inasmuch as the holibut (the fish 
suggested by him) is an inhabitant of the northern 
seas, rarely met with in the British Channel, and 


Apostolic religion ought to be preferred to all the sects | quite unknown in the island of Guernsey. Five 


this day in Christendom, and which induced his most 
serene Highness Anthony Ulrick, Duke of Brunswick and 


| minutes conversation with an intelligent and 


Lunenburgh, to abjure Lutheranism. To which is (sic) | experienced fisherman of that island, Pierre le 


added, three valuable ers. I. The decision of the 


Protestant university o 


by the late Charles II. King of Great Britain. III. And 
of a paper written by the late Duchess of York, spouse of 
James, afterwards the second king of that name. Price 
ls. stitched in blue.” 

All these are included in the edition of 1822, 
but the title has been abbreviated. F. C. H. 


Irish Booxs anp MSS. (3™ 8S. vii. 414.) — 
Mr. Everne O’CavanaGn’s enumeration of Irish 
publications will be serviceable in directing at- 
tention to the yet extant literature of the most 
ancient of European languages and races. If the 
catalogue was extended to MSS. likewise, it 
would acy lead to the discovery of many, 
especially those in possession of private persons 
which have been jealously withheld from | public 
ken, lest a loan might become an appropriation, or 
lest the prized documents should be marred, or 


Noury (well known to the readers of The Field), 


eed elmstadt in favour of the Ro- | has I believe put me in the way of giving a satis- 
man Catholic religion. II. Copies of two papers written | factory solution of the difficulty. 4 


He tells me 
| that the fishermen here make a distinction be- 
| tween “poisson du fond” and “ poisson du flot.” 
Among the former are included all sorts of flat 
fish, as well as congers; which last, it will be 
remembered, was the staple fishery of the island. 
These are never taken except in deep water, and 
close to the bottom. The “poisson du flot” in- 
cludes mackerel, pilchards, gar-fish, whiting, mul- 
lets, bream, and all other <orts of fish which swim 
near the surface of the water. “ Piscis flotans” 
we may, therefore, conclude to be synonymous 
with “poisson du flot.” I must however re- 





mark that, in a copy of the document referred to 
by P. 8S. C., to be found among the MSS. of the 
Harleian Collection (No. 1617), the sentence 
stands thus : 
| flotans in Normanniam.” 
' 


“QOmne batellum portans piscem 
This reading makes 
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“ flotans”’ refer to the boat, not to the fish carried 
in it; but as the copy appears to be inaccurate in 
other particulars, no great stress can be laid on 
this variat*< 4. E. MC. 

Guernsey. 

Assumption oF Arms (3" S. vii. 427.)—I 
have read with much pleasure the observations of 
your correspondents upon this subject. None of 
them have, however, suggested any practical re- 
medy, such as would render it impossible for seal 


engravers and heraldic swindlers to practise on the | 


vanity and credulity of would-be bearers of coats 
of arms. A catalogue of persons whose arms or 
pedigrees are registered in the College of Arms 


would do very much to mitigate the evil. It | 


should be formed by one of the members of the 
College. A work of this kind was published for 
the Heralds’ Office, Ireland, by William Skey, 
A.M., F.S.A., St. Patrick Pursuivant and Regis- 
trar of the Heralds’ Office, in Ireland, under the 
fullowing title : — 

“ The Heraldic Calendar, a List of the Nobility and 
Gentry whose Arms are registered and Pedigrees recorded 
in the Heralds’ Office, Ireland. Dublin: 1846. 8vo.” 


Such a book would be the best means of in- | 


“ Sol veritatis, cum ventilabro seraphico, pro candida 
Aurora Maria, &c.”—Matritii, 1660, fol. 

His name does not appear in the Bodleian Cata- 
logue, nor in Reading’s Catalogue of Sion Col- 
lege. Grease, in his 7résor de Livres rares et 
précieux, says that all the works of this Fran- 
ciscan are rare and curious. In one of them he 
gives 4000 coincidences between St. Francis and 
Jesus Christ. No. 78 of these tells us that “ the 
Saviour was nine months in his mother’s womb, 
and so was St. Francis.” R. B. Prosser. 

25, Southampton Buildings, W.C. 


| THe Worp “Mon” (35. vii. 435.)—In the 
impromptu lines here given, the word “mon” is 
put into the mouth of a Scotch M.P. as meaning 
the English “ man.” 

This is a very common supposition, made by 
Englishmen as to the Scotch mode of pronouncing 
the word, but it is a total mistake; and I use the 
freedom to quote as follows from the Preface to 
the abridged edition of Dr. Jamieson’s Dictionary : 

“ A in Man, &c. has nearly the same sound in Scotch 
| as in English. Vulgar English writers who use ‘mon’ 
for ‘ man,’ ‘ hond’ for * hand,’ &c., believing that this is 
pure Scottish, show that they have studied the works of 
Ramsay and Burns to little purpose. The rhymes to 














forming us who the British gentry really are, | such words occurring in Scottish poems will at once point 
would be of infinite use to the genealogist, and | out the true pronunciation, as for example : — 


would no doubt prove remunerative to the com- 
piler. Grorer W. MaRsHALL. 


314-317,)—Looking over some old papers lately, 
I found among them the accompanying “ Key,” 
which I send as supplementary to Mr. Bartes’s | 
communication. I may add that the paper from 
which I copy is dated “ Glasgow, 12th Nov. 1818,” 
and was written by myself at that time. 

Chapter I. verse 3. Blackwood; 4. Pringle and Cleg- 
horn; 16. Constable ; 17. Edinburgh Review ; 39. Henry 
Mackenzie (Author of The Man of Feeling) ; 44. Walter | 
Scott ; 49. Professor Jameson ; 53. Dr. Brewster ; 55. | 
P. H. Tytler ; 56. A. Henderson (General Post Office) ; | 
57. R. P. Gillies ; 58. C. Mackenzie ; 62. Shairp of Hod | 
dam. Chapter II. verse 2, Editor; 10. J. Wilson, J. of 
P.; 11. Authorof The White Cottage; 12. Rev. A. Thom- 
son; 13. James Hogg; 14. Dr. Me Rie ; 17. Mr. Riddell ; 
18. McCulloch and Galloway (qy. of Galloway ?); 22. 
Dr. Gordon. Chapter III. v.14. Mr. Jeffrey ; 21. Prof. 
Leslie ; 22. Prof. Playfair; 35. J. G. Dalzell ; 45. Hugh 
Murray. Chapter IV. v. 1. Macvey Napier; 6. Jamie- 
son, Register Office; 8. Neill, the printer; 18. Gray, 
High School; 19. S. MeCormick ; 20. John Ballantyne ; 
21. James Graham ; 23. Principal Baird ; 24. D. Bridges ; 
25. Dr. Duncan; 26. Ja. Baxter; 27. P. Gibson; 28. 
S. Anderson, Master of St. Luke’s Hospital. 

J. Macray. 

Oxford. 


Perrus DE ALva ET AstTorGA (3 §, vii. 400.) 
The British Museum printed Catalogue contains | 
two works by this author : — 

“ Armamentarium seraphicum, et regestum universale | 





| 
Key to THE CHALDEE Manvscripr (3 §. v. | 


‘Then gently scan your brother man.’ 
Address to the unco Guid. 

* Untie these bands from off my hands.’ 
Macpherson’s Farewell.” 
G. 

Edinburgh. 

Konx Ompax (3" §, vi. 263; vii. 424.) — Can 
these mystical words have any connexion with 
the temple of Kom Ombos in Egypt ? We know 
most of the mysterious rites originated in that 
country. The temple bears the cartouche of 
Thothmes LIL, B.c. 1600. See Roberts's Egypt, 
vol. i. 18. A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 

To ossect (3 §. vi. 367.)—7Zo object is now 
commonly used as a verb neuter, but if your cor- 
respondent will refer to the Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish Language by Dr. Samuel Johnson, he will 
find that it there appears only as a verb active, 
and in one of the passages quoted from Pope, it is 
used nearly in the same manner as in the extract 
given from Farindon’s Sermons : — 

“... Pallas to their eyes 
The mist objected.” 
MELETES. 

Toaps In Strong (3S. vii. 388, 428.) — The 
two halves of a block of stone in which a living 
toad had been found, were shown in Hyde Park 
at the Exhibition of 1851—“ the stone without 
fissure, chink, or vein.” The toad was alive 


tuendo titulo immaculate conceptionis.”—Matritii, 1649, | during the earlier part of the Exhibition, but died 
tol. | before its close. 


W. CHAPPELL. 
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Triiry Cottecr, Dusir (3™ 8. vii. 441.)— 
A speech of Archbishop Loftus made publicly in 
the Tholsell soon after the Quarter Sessions of 
St. John the Baptist to the Mayor and Aldermen 
of Dublin, proposing to them the making of a 


nt to be made from the city of Dublin of the | 


ands of Allhallows for the building of Trinity 
College in Dublin, is printed in Camdeni Annales, 
ed. Hearne, p. lvii. (See Athen. Cantab. ii. 405.) 
, C. H. & Tompson Cooper. 

Cambridge. 

WorpDs USED IN DIFFERENT Senses: Kick 
(3" S. vii. 278, 367, 425.)—In many parts of 
Lancashire the word hick is used to signify ask or 
beg. Its use in this sense is limited to the oper- 
atives, and generally forms part of a request for 
beer. A man who having (if I may use the ex- 


pression) “ wet one eye,” and not having money | 


enough to continue the process to his own satis- 
faction, seeing a gentleman coming along the 
road, would say, “ Here comes Mr. 
him for a pint.” H. Fisnwicx. 


Covrtets (3 §, vii. 398.)—It should not be 
overlooked that the Greek couplet quoted by 
Mr. Trencu is an epigram of Plato on Aristo- 
phanes, transferred to Sir William Jones by the 
change of name. C. G. Prowert. 


Cuap (8" 8. vii. 380.)—In the instances quoted, 
the word “chap” is used in its proper and not its 
slang meaning. It denotes a buyer or seller, and 
is still used in the same way by old-fashioned 
marketers. The slang use transfers it from this 
special relation to a general purpose ; so with the 
word “ party,” which in slang means anybody, 
but in legitimate English is restricted to the par- 
ties to a legal contract. CoG 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Pre-Historic Times, as illustrated by ancient Remains and 
the Manners and Customs of Modern Savages. By 
John Lubbock, F.R.S. (Williams & Norgate.) 

It requires little acumen to discover the great value of 
the present contribution to ethnological science. When 
a gentleman of Mr. Lubbock’s attainments devotes years 
to the study of such a subject, and not content with 
visiting all the great national museums in which collections 
of primeval remains are to be found, examines for him- 
self on the spot, and in the company of those who have 
made these objects their especial study, the localities 
where they were deposited, the result could not fail to be 
a work rich in facts and in legitimate deductions from 
those facts. The book may therefore be considered as a 
repertory of all that has yet been ascertained with regard 


to Tumuli or Burial Mounds, Peat Bogs, Shell Mounds, | 
Lake Inhabitations, Bone Caves, Riverdrift, Gravels, and | 


in short as a most valuable text-book for the study of 
Pre-historic Times. We ought to add that it contains 
upwards of one hundred and fifty illustrations. 


; I'll hick | 


| Moxon’s Miniature Poets. 








von rue Eprror should be addressed. 


The New Testament for English Readers: containing the 
Authorised Version; with a revised English Text, Mar- 
ginal References, and a Critical and Explanatory Com- 
mentary. By Henry Alford, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 
In Two Volumes. Vol. II, Part I. The Epistles of 
St. Paul. (Rivingtons.) 

The readers of the first volume of Dean Alford’s valu- 
able edition of the New Testament will not be surprised 
to find that the Epistles receive a somewhat different form 
of illustration from that with which the learned editor 
accompanied the Four Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles ; 
and that the number of corrections necessary to bring 
out the readings and renderings is so great, that, in- 
stead of confining himself to noting these below the 
text, the editor has found it unavoidable that a Revised 
Text should be published; which is here accordingly 
printed side by side with the Awthorised Version. The 
rendering in the subjoined notes is not always identical 
with that in the Revised Text; but is usually rougher 


| and more literal, thus affording additional illustration of 


the meaning. The Dean’s valuable and learned Introduc- 
tions to the several Epistles, in which he examines their 
authorship and authenticity—the objects for which, and 
the time when, and places where they were written— 
occupies nearly one hundred and fifty pages ; and abounds 
with information calculated to make still more intelligible 
to mere English readers, this important division of the 
Holy Scriptures. 

A Selection from the Works 
of Frederick Locker. With Illustrations by Richard 

Doyle. (Moxon & Co.) 

The second volume of Mr. Moxon’s dainty series of 
Miniature Poets is occupied with the effusions of Mr. 
Locker, who obviously asks with Horace — 

“ . . ridentem dicere verum 
Quid vetat ?” 
and who masks many a deep thought and much true 
poetic feeling under the quips and cranks and wreathed 
smiles of a wearer of motley. Many of Mr. Locker’s 
graceful and touching little poems are as gracefully illus- 
trated by Richard Doyle. 
The Anti-Teapot Review. 

Wright.) 

These are the literary effusions of a Club (mostly of 
young Oxford men) which rejoices in the name of “ Ye 
Red Club ”—a Club which when it meets, as we guess — 

“ May sometimes counsel take — but never tea.” 


If our readers would fain know what “ Anti-Teapotism ” 
is, against which the Review declares war, we must refer 
them to the Review itself. 


Nos. I. to V. (Houlston & 


Potices ta Correspondents. 


B.J. For some account of the last wolf in Scotland see“ N. & Q.” 
2nd 8. viii. 296, 402. 

Wa. Buoop. “ The Stars and the Angels" was published in 1858, by 
H Adams & Co., London; Menzies, Edinburgh ; and M*Glashan 
4 Gill, Dublin. 

Faanus. Will“ H. F.,” who wishes to exchange franks, furnish us 
with his address. 

Answers to other Correspondents in our next. 

@e* Cases for binding the volumes of “ N. & Q."" may be had of the 
Publisher, and of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 

A Reading Case for belting the weekly Nos. of “N. & Q.” is now 
ready,and may be had of all Booksellers and Newsmen, price 1s. 6d.; 
or, free by post, direct from the publisher, for 1s. 8d. 

“Noras anv Qozntes” is published at noon on Friday, and is also 
issued in Mowruty Parts. The Subscription for StamPxo Corres for 
Siz Months forwarded direct from the Publ } (incl: the Half- 

Inpex) is lls. 4d., which may be paid by Post Ofice Order, 
at the Strand Post Office, in favour of Wittsiam G. Burra, 32, 
W.C., where also ali Commoxications 


abroad. 


giuiveton Srazet, Staanp, 


“ Nores & Qvenres” is regi d for tr issi 











